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Rodeo sketch * A lithograph by 
Cc. W. Anderson (cover story, page 2) 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The rodeo sketch on our cover—and that on the 
opposite page—are the work of an artist who 
grew up on the plains of Nebraska and who 
has won national recognition for his studies of 
horses. Further proof of C. W. Anderson’s skill 
with a drawing pencil is the wobbly colt you'll 
find on page 5. Artist Anderson was born in 
the small town of Wahoo, Nebraska, in 1891, 
and studied at the Art Institute in Chicago. 
His sketches in this issue are reproduced 
through the courtesy of Kennedy Galleries, 
785 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Welcome Back! 


to Literary Cavalcade—and to school! And our welcome. too. to new 
readers joining us for the first time. We hope you're all glad to be back 


we are. We've a touch of nostalgia as our summer sun-tans fade——but most 


of all we know that the beginning of a new school year is an exciting time. 


The whole year ahead is all yours. We hope Literary Cavalcade will do its 
share in making it a good year. If you haven't found it out already——good 
reading is good fun-—-and much more! We're eager to help you discover 
yourself—vyour own talents and abilities. If this is the year you plan to write 
the story or essay that’s been turning in your mind—or the year you plan to 
write an even better story or essay than you turned out last year—our “Cav- 
aleade Firsts” pages (page 26) and the 1956 Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards are waiting! If this is the year you are going to discover new friends. 
new interests. new values—L. C. wants to help! This issue—as every issue 
is planned especially for you. for the variety of your interests. some serious. 
some light from the short short story on the next page to the baseball story 
on page 30. 

Whatever your goals. we wish you luck. We're looking forward to the 


year—w ith you! 
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Barbie was only a moth-hunter to Frost— 


until she began fluttering from a silky cocoon 


And vet her stomach felt as if it 


filled with ce cubes 

Frost was waiting in t 
room by the moth case. “How does it 
look?” he asked 


Barbie felt as if a grant moth was 
} heart 
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din the 


he rulnpus 


heating like crazy against 


Frost's Luna moth was mount 
center of her display in all it 
green beauty. “Oh, Frost! 
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By MARY KNOWLES 


Illustrated by Isabelle Dawson 
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That chuckling sound? Shakespeare laughing in his grave 


@ This essay is funny because it’s shock- 
ing. What adult American hasn't read 
Shakespeare's Macbeth? Or who would 
ever think of reading this great tragedy 
“oer-leaping ambition” as if 
Author 


fun—at 


of man’s 
it were an ordinary “whodunit”? 
James Thurber is having some 
the expense of the “American lady” he 
says he met abroad—and letting us in on 
it. So “brush up your Macbeth’—we're 
about to pull a switcheroo with some 


familiar characters 


4 was a stupid mistake to make,” 
said the had 
met at my the lake 
country, “but it was on the counter with 
the little six- 
penny ones, you know, with the pape 


American woman I 


hotel in English 
the other Penguin books 


covers—and | supposed of course it was 
a detective story. All the others 
I'd read all the others 
without 


were 
detective stories 
so I bought this really 
looking at it carefully 
how mad [ was when I 
Shakespeare.” I 
sympathetically. “I 


one 
You can imagine 
found it 
murmured 
don’t 


Penguin-books people had to get 


Was 
some thing 
the 
out 


ind 


see why 
Shake speare plavs in the same. size 
the 
went on my companion 

‘T think they have different-colored 
jackets.” I said 

‘Well, I didn’t notice that,” she said 

, 


“Anvway, | got rea 


everything as detective stories” 


comity 
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to read a mvs 


storv and here I had The 
f Macheth for hig 
its Like 


night and ill ready 
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By JAMES THURBER 


illustrated by William Hogarth 


“Or Lorna Doone,” I said 

‘Exactly,” the 
“And I was just crazy for a good Agatha 
Christie, or something. Hercule Poirot 
detective.” “Is he the 
I asked. “Oh, no,” said 
my crime-fiction expert. “He’s the Bel- 
gian one. You're thinking of Mr. Pinker- 
ton, the one that helps Inspector Bull 
He’s good, too.” Over her second cup 


said American lady 


is my favorite 


rabbitv one?” 


of tea my companion began to tell the 
plot of a detective story that had fooled 
her completely—it seems it was the old 
family doctor all the time. But I cut in 
on her. “Tell me,” I said. “Did you read 
Macbeth?” 

“LT had to read 


wasn't a s¢ rap of anvthing else to read 


x she said, “There 


in the whole room.” 

‘Did vou like it?” [ asked. 

‘No, 1 did not,” she 
“In the first place I don’t think for a 
moment that Macbeth did it.” 

[ looked at her blankly. “Did what?’ 
I asked 

“I don't think for a moment that he 
killed the King,” 
think the Maebe 
either. You suspect them the 

tha 


that are never guiltv—or shouldn’t be 


said, ar ( isively. 


she said. “LI don't 


th woman was mixed 
up im it 

most f course, but those are OneS 
UIVWa\ 

“that I 

said the Ameri 


vould spoil everything if 


‘Tm 
But dont vou see? 
al lac It 
could figure 


if Lid i‘ | be Joa 


\\ ho 
too for 
neve have 


sat dikeh 


out right 


Shakes] ! Wats 


WAN 
smart 


}¢ opl 


Shakespeare would have made Machet! 
is simple as it seems 

| thought this over while [I filled my 
pipe. “Who do you suspect?” IT asked 
suddenly 

“Macduff.” she said promptly. 

I whistled softly. 

“Oh, Macduft did it 


the murder specialist 


S id 
Poirot 


did 


all right,’ 
“Hercule 

would have got him easily.” “How 
vou figure it out?” I demanded. “Well,” 
At first I 
suspected Banquo. And then, of cours 

he was the second person killed. That 
that part. The 
first 


she said, “I didn't right away 


was good right in there 
person vou suspect of the murder 
should alwavs be the second victim. 
“Is that so?” I “Oh 
said my informant, “They have to keep 
Well, after | 


the 


murmured ves. 


the Secor 


killer was 


surprising 
murder I didn't know tho 
for a while 

“How about Maleolm and Donalbais 
the King’s sons?” T asked. “As | remem 
they fled right after the first 
murder. That looks suspicious.’ 

“Too suspicious,” said the America 
lady. “Much too suspicious. When they 
Hee, You can ¢ 
on that.” “LT believe.” IT said, “V]l have a 

and | the waite 
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\I\ COMpanlon leaned toward me He 


vou 


ber it, 


thev re never guilty 


brandy ’ summoned 
eves bright, her teacup quivering. “D 
know who discovered Duncan's 
“a demanded. I said 1 
had “Macduff 
” she slipping into the 
historical present “Then he comes run 
and shouts, “¢ 
broke open the I 
ind ‘Sacrilegiou 


vou 
she Wis 


but | 


discovers. it 


body 


SOrr\ forgotten 


said 


ning downstairs ontusion 


} inointed 


murde ha 


Mas wral’s 
te mpl 


made his masterpiece 1 on ane 








James Thurber 


has been writing 
for years —to an 
audience of  peo- 
ple that stretches 
round the world. 
Few of our modern 
critics can disso- 
ciate Mr. Thurber 
from contempo- 
rary American hu- 
mor and certainly 
few would wish to try. 

He began his amazing career after 
World War I as a newspaper reporter. 
In 1927 he joined the staff of The New 
Yorker and since then, although he has 
left the magazine and only contributes 
to it intermittently, The Yorker 
and Mr. Thurber have been connected 
in the publie mind. 

Besides his 


Vew 


contributions to maga- 
zines in the form of stories and draw- 

“s (he does both equally well), Mr. 
Thurber has a long list of 
heoks to his credit, among which are 
Thurber 


successful 


Carnival, Thurber Country. 
Ven. Women and Dogs. and his latest. 


Train on Track Six. 
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like that.” The 
the knee 


good lady tapped me on 
“All that stuff was rehearsed,” 
she said. “You wouldn't sav a lot of stuff 
like that. offhand. would vou—if 
had found a body?” She 
a glittering eve 

“T—" | began 

“You re right! } iid “You 
wouldn't! Unless von 


vou 


fixed me with 


pl icticed it 


in advance. ‘Horrors, there’s a body in 


is What an inn 1 man would 


sav. She sat bach 


here! 
i confident 
glare 

I thought for a while. “But what do 
vou make of the Third Murderer?” | 
asked. “You know, the Third Murderer 
has puzzled Macheth scholars for three 
hundred vears.” 

“That's because thev neve 
of Macduff.” said the 
was Macduff 


have 


thought 
American lady. “It 
You couldn't 


the victims murdered by 


I'm certain 
one ot 
ordinary 


two thugs the murderer al 


ways has to be somebody important 
‘But what about the banquet scene 
“How do vou 


guilty actions 


I asked, after a moment 
Macbeth’s 


there, when Banquo’s ghost came in and 


account. tor 


sat in his chair?” 

The lady leaned forward and tapped 
“The Teé 
any ghost,” she said. “A big, strong man 
like that 
ghosts—especially in a brightly 
hall with 
Macbeth was 


me on the knee again wasn't 


doesn’t go around 


seeing 
lighte d 
doze ns f people 


shielding 


banquet 
around 
body!” 
“Who was he shielding?” I asked 
“Mrs. Macbeth, of course,” she 


Some 


said 


“| don’t think for a moment Macbeth did 
it! You suspect him most; but that just 
proves ‘e couldn't be the guilty one.” 


“He thought she did it and he 


going to take the rap himself 


was 
The hus- 
band always does that when the wite is 
suspected.” “But what,” | 
“about the 
“The same thing, only the 


demanded, 
sleepwalking scene, then?” 
ther way 
companion. “That 
She wasn't 
asleep at all. Do you remember where 
it savs, “Enter Lady Macbeth with a 
taper >” “Yes.” I said. “Well 

walk in their slee p never 
lights!” fellow-travele1 
have a second sight 
of a sleepwalket light?” 
“No, | “Well 
then, she wasn’t aslee p She was acting 
guilty to shield Macbeth.” 

I called the waiter and rose to go a) 
believe,” I said, “that vou have got hold 
of something. Would vou lend me that 
VMacheth? Vd like to look it over tonight 
I don't feel, 
really 1 


around,” said my 


time she was shielding him 


pe ople 
who carry 
“They 


Did vou ever hear 


said my 


carrving a 


said, “I never did.” 


somehow, as if Id ever 
read it.” 

“Ill get it for vou,” she 
youll find that I am right.” 


said. “But 


that 


atte 


AD the play over carefully 
and the next morning 
fast, I sought out the 


She was on the putting green, 


| i 
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k 
might 
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AK 


brea American 
Woman 
and I Came 

took her arm 
“Could 


low VoOIce 


up behind her silently and 
She gave an exclamation 
>” T asked, in a 


She nodded cautiously and 


] 
| see vou alone 


followed me to a secluded spot 
“You ve th 
breathed 
found 
“the name of the 


“You mean it 


found out ing?” she 


SOTTNE 


‘Tve out,” I said triump! 


murderer! 
wasnt Maced 
said 

“Macduff is as innocent ¢ 
“as Macbeth and the 
beth woman.” | ypene d the cops 
play, which I had with me ind 
to Act II, Scene 2. “Here.” I said, “s 
will see Macbeth 
laid their dagge rs ready. He 
Had he not 
father as he slept 


you see? “No 


de rs, ' | said 


where Lady 


Savs 


mss em 


7 


bluntly, “I don’t.” “But it’s 
simple!” I exclaimed. “I wonder I didn’t 
see it The reason Duncan 
resembled Lady Macbeth’s father as he 
slept is that it actually was her father'” 


woman, 


vears ago. 


“Good gracious!” breathed my com 
softly 
Macbeth’s father killed the 


said “and, he aring 


panmion 
“Lady 
King,” I 


coming 


someone 
the hed 
and crawled into the bed himse If : 
“But,” said the lady 
a murderer 


thrust the body under 


“vou can’t have 
who only appears in the 
storv once. You can't have that.” 
“I know that,” I and | 
to Act II, Scene 4. “It says here, ‘Enter 
Ross with an old Man.’ Now, that old 
identified and it is m 
was old Mr. Macbeth 
whese ambition it make his 
daughter Queen There vou have you 
“But " cried the 
American lady, “he’s still a minor chan 
acter!” “Not,” I gleefully, “wher 
you realize that he was also one of the 
“You meat 
one of the three witches?” “Precisely 
I said. “Listen to this speech of the old 
‘On Tuesday last 
ing in her pride of place, 
ow] hawk’d at and kill’d.” Wh 
does that sound like?” “Tt 
] three witches talk,” said 


the wav the 
« 8 
reluctantly Precisel 


said turned 


man 1s never 
contention he 
was to 
motive.’ then, 


even 
said 


weird sisters in disguise! 


a falcon tower 
} 


Was DV 


mans 


ing 
mousing 


1:1] 
S nunds LINE 


my companion 


I said Fill) 

“Well” said the American 
right, but 
] 


im, I said 


“mavbe vou're 
“Tm sure I 
know what I'm going to do nov 
“No she said “What? 
“Buy a copy of Hamlet 

that 


] 
Solve 


\f\ 


said, “absolutely 
.” she demanded, 
suspect 
I | at her crvptically. “Ever 
body.” and disappeared into 


small of trees as silently as I had 


ome 








He was alone in the latest jet-and-rocket plane—soaring 


to 80,000 feet and a dazzling, empty sky 


ABOUT THIS BOOK .... 
From the New York Times Book Review by Bliss Thorne 


rhis is one of the finest books on test Hving the reviewer came an airline pilot, but found that too monotonous. He 


has seen. Bill Bridgeman, test pilot for the Douglas Aircraft joined the Douglas testing team and during his first flights 
“wrung out” new but more or less conventional military ain 
craft. Then it that skill and 


courade he man to testing the 


Company, and his co-auther, Jacqueline Hazard, take the 


he ause ot his 


take over 


reader on supersonic flights fifteen miles above the earth was decided 


Che result could hardly be more thrilling was the best 


‘The Lonely Sky” is largely an account of some of the 


experimental flying being done over the desert in southern 


California. It is 


objective aspects of such Aving, beginning with Mr. Bridge in the 
War Il 


ending with his conquest of one of the most. terrifving 


mans experiences as a World 
conceived by 
Douglas Skvrocket. 


After his discharge 


beasts evel 


Navy 


trom the 


In 1948 a small American jet plane, 
the X-1, made the first 
piloted flight through the sound har- 
rier. It was the first plane to fly. suc- 
cessfully faster than the speed of sound, 
than 760 miles an hour. A feu 
later a with 
designed swept-back wings, was built 
to break the records of the X-1 
tinue experiments for higher speeds and 
higher altitudes in the big laboratory 
of the air. After initial tests. the great 
white “Skyroc ket” was assigned to test 
pilot Bill Bridgeman prior to turning 
the ship over to the Navy. Bridgeman 
is scheduled to “take ’er up” for his 
first time :] 


SUC CE sstul 


faste) 


years sister ship newly 


to con 


mile betore us 


) ere she was! A 
the Skvrocket, a large white bomb 

Alone 
with the 
hangar, no 


Was poised on the grav clay 
with 


Spal se 


nothing to tie her in 

surroundings; no 
building, in violent man-made contrast 
to the mountains behind her and the 
line-Hat Jake, she squatted Although I 
had seen her lying in the dawn many 
filled 
me with a kind of morbid fascination 
[ couldn't 


mornings, the sight of her now 


from 
front of 


move mv eves aWay 


her as she loomed larger in 
us. 

Beside the ship chief mechanic M¢ 
Nemar squinted through the wind in 
our direction, got to his feet and moved 
at a trot over to the car. 

“We're all set,” McNemia 
livering the Skyrocket. 

As I had 
in preparation for this day, I climbed 
the ladder into the cockpit. I plugged 
into the oxygen supply and turned the 


Was de 


done manv times before 


an ideal blend of the subjective and the 


bombei 


] 
aeronautical 


Mi Bridgeman be 


Che book 


pilot and 


79.494 teet 


engimeers the 


draws naturally 


hewspapers 


Bridgeman had burst through the sky at. 1 


In both cases he set 


awesome jet-and rocket-powered Skvrocket research plane 


to its climax, which is com 


posed of two closely connected events that were announced 


that Bill 


miles all 


several vears ago: the news 


958 


hour and that in another flight he had shot to an altitude olf 


world records 


No one reading the book should be surprised to find 


knee 
adjusted the 


valve on, strapped the board 


around m\ leg harness 
under mv chest, and ran down the pre- 
Hight check list 

The voice of the dispatcher in the 
control tower eight miles away at the 
other end of the lake crackled through 
m\ earphones He called the chase 
plane 

( olonel “Pete” Everest, chief ot the 
Air Force test pilots was flving chase 
todav—following in another plane in 
case of trouble. The dispatcher cleared 
take-off. The F-86 thundered 
10 feet over my head. 

Oka 
tioned and at once mechanics were on 
the ladders. It took three men to lock 
the shell over mv head. Once. it 
locked the only means of escape in the 


him for 


bring the canopy down, IT mo- 


Was 


air was to pull the lever at mv feet 
ind break the ship. Be 


fore the clamshell was secured an at 


nose off the 


tendant wished me well but in a none- 
“Have a 
shouted over the 


added. “Darn it. 


too-confident 
Hight he 
then he 
ack!” 


Bring hen 


manne mice 
engine and 


bring her 


back! 
The 


own 


Below, the 
Skvrocket 


CTEM 


scattered awav. and [ 


were on oul 


She's 
under my 


She rolls smoothly forward. 


got me now. Everv nerve 
' 

skin is alerted, every sense reaches out 

to pick upa sound, a change in balance, 


a vibration or one of the warning lights 


From the new book The Lonely Sky by 
William Bridgeman and Jacqueline Hazard 
Copyright, 1955, by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. Reprinted by 


permission of the publishers. 


himself clutching from time to time tor a para hute rip-cord 


t 


flasl on the 


betore me it. a_ fire 


that will) anutomaticall 


panel Starts on 


there is a tailure somewhere 


Hope for some luck: vou've to 


vot 


The un 
this 


have some luck on this Hight 
foreseen has a big advantage on 
trip and T wait for it to happen 
A mile of runway is eaten up and 
she hasn’t hit 100. Up to SO, now 90 
there it is, LOO. Hit the first: two jatos 
[small rockets that assist the jet Cie 
for take-off] 
and another kick as the remaining jatos 
fire off. She's up to 180, roaring down 
the lake bed. Pull her nose up 
she won't go. Pull) back 
vet, it is almost a prohibitive angl 
at least lifts off 
bites into the air. and shoots low 


There's a tremendous kick 


more, more 
IS degrees. but she 
ovel 
the desert 

sliver 
I can’t 
back out. olf 
Tam guided 
that 


splitting the 


The visibility is bad trom. the 
windowpanes at my shoulders 
see the 


wingtips, swept 


sight the wav thev are 
by the 


minedh 


long white nose deter 
points the way 
air in front of it 

Move the 


turn and 


into a slight 
feel tor 


260 miles 


' , 
long Nose 


level up the Winds 
the climb speed It takes at 
per hour, This is no F-80! Without her 
rockets, climbing on jet alone, L can 
feel that she is far underpowered. I've 
got hold of something new all right. 
Still the 
that I 


against for eight weeks, doesn't hap- 


trouble | am expecting 


have waited for and armed 
pen. It is almost vaguely annoying; any 
And 
I relax against my parachute, but only 
a little. 


The ship performs adequately, 


fool can fly a ship that behaves! 


is some testing to do. 
[and] 


| here 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 











by William Bridgeman 
with Jacqueline Hazard 


It's just off the press— 
the personal story of a 
record-breaking test pilot 














craft has crossed through the transonic 
region into the supersonic area, fencing 
off a neat no-man’s-land of buffet 

Armed with all this theory and the 
knowledge of the Skvyrocket’s innate 
ability, the only fear I had was not 
getting through Mach | 


Were up to 30,000 teet, priming to 
go, the jet engine is behaving and the 
rocket pressures are holding. Light one 
light two. light three, ight foun Phe 
four rockets fire The ride begins. | 
am amazed as [| always am _ at. the 
phenomenon of the spe |. the thrust 
and the solitary experience that | 
share with only a few pilots 

The needle moves SS 
buffets and is out of it into 
now | am too o cupied wit] 
trols to see when the Machmetei 

: f Douglas Alrcraft ( : creeps upon 1. Suddenly the 
The Skyrocket (smaller plane) being launched in mid-air from a converted Navy B-29. ndic eae Re a ery 
hit the bow sho | Waive 
igain on the second run: she is fulfilling January, 1950. The engineers had I’m supersonic 
er function at my direction ome up with a flight plan that would There is no time 
Although I think the Skvrocket and take me through Mach 1 at 1 G in feat: there is the 


re going to be friends, the feeling I : [“Mach 1” is the speed ot can get into it 


ontrol in this ship is a complet und. It varies according to altitude tube. stutters 
irture from anything I’ve ever and air density, and so is represe ntecd gone} pop—it quits 

She is neither fighter nor trans by the term “Mach 1” rather than by two. three and 
she’s a result of mutation, and . given number of miles an hou Mach 1.02 she hits 
from her will evolve a new line of If such a flight had been suggested I lunge hard agai: 
uirplanes that will take all her strong me a year ago when [ was checking 
} 


ness that saves me trom 


haracteristics and the discoveries she’s out he AD's at a top speed ot 400 the control panel is the Skvrocket 


suffered and leave the rest like a shell miles per hour, it would have caused ders fiercely against 


This plane will take understanding me considerable alarm But the 


Ith speed | have 
It's all over now but the landing Skvrocket had gone through Mach 1 tremendous d 


decelera 
ind trouble hasn't happened vet on man occasions without incident me a coupl of seconds 


Minutes later, Everest approves the during pre-Bridgeman testing] and get my breath ba 
ing I bet vou wish thev were there was no reason to believe she trol of the 
like that.” It is probably one of the wouldn't d again as effortlessly elerates rapidly di 
landings I've ever made The sound barrier, that had taken back through .9 
now that it was all over I found — the life of English Test Pilot Geoffrey the turn at supersoni 
My body unwound. De Havilland four years ago [in 1946] [tis this su 
I was glad is when the DH-108 he was flying dis- that 
lone dropped into the siler ry it or near the speed of umbe 
desert this wa No sound but | has been prett vell designed In 
the Sk panting iwa v the pioneer X-1 and also the 
we breathed t rethe On have been molded and 


the \\ ill 


that builds up 


pl trie 


T¢ stores 


I nt 
le Tie 


yhenomenal 
1 
valance vitl 


the thing 


man in 


(som 


t} Ce} } ha { " pushes through Mach Ll became 1 
Through the Sound Barrier mee ol ae rg eee ee valor 


ity during the following months 
B ( in made five mort } ( l i I hat p tterl i th re r nos I he Sk rocket Was performing het 
} through the i luties well bringing back the data 
} p the books, and so far I had 
ndous imount. ot alg met no ¢ nergency The program moved 
| she needs a giant ] long. | hadn’t thought about the 
meant th kets . } fic] | ejection lever in a long time The 
to lift the gre shilj ( i heo is that the plane would dav’s flight plan called for buffet turns 

A numbei ( ake-offs buffet going through the transonic re it Mach 1.03 
ame the day wh Bridgeman gion at a given G and should continue Thirty-three thousand feet. Her ears 


would cross into the supersonic. | to buffet as it accelerates until the air- ire back shooting through the sheer 


big shock wave filling u 


] 
wei 
] 
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air approaching the buffet with the 
rockets lighting a flaming rainbow path 
aft. It is a lonely, secret, three dimen 


sional world of sounds. It is also a 
world of dials and pressures 
[Twenty-three 


go into the 


and pul 
before | 


pose. seconds 


turn 


Warning! 
W rrr-ece-cee 

the warning siren splits through the 

quiet ot the cockpit as if giant 

Pan suddenly filled still 

sky, and out of the ] 


W rrr-ece Cee 


laugh of 
contro panel a 
solitary red eve glares 

There is a fire in the shi 

Che siren wail touches ; 
endings in mv body and 
lvzed 

The next second th 
plode 


| h ive 
that to 


decided, before 
jettison the fuel 
When there is fire 
jettison the 
tanks 
immediate 
it will take 
burn off at 
through the 

Plan Bake 


! 
head for the 


erro! 


their 


vou blor 
stuff, ever 
thead of 


ou 


time Ne 
presented your | 
nates to the Old Man bet 
if he could 

ou didn't 

vhen ve 

It seem 
before the 


stopped 


' 
rine 
}?} tl ! 


} 


PRArTIess 


ird in the 
It is 


on the 


tine now to 
Betore 
mike button to call the 
I count to ten out lou 
elf | still have tL Voce 
Metro One. | have 
m heading | L ] 


KIC 0 i 


ground 


once the control tower nito 


the th CZuCniCy 


The Skyrocket’s successor 


OCTOBER, 1955 


there 
emergency in progress. Remain 
clear of the Muroe Drv Lake Che 
deliberate 
patcher is reassuring. 

At anv minute the blow 
up and the thing that keeps me from 
while I till 
It | pulled the 


lever and the plane remained in Hight 


aircraft in the local flving area 
IS an 


formal voice of the dis 


ship ma 
abandoning it have a 
chance Is ego ejection 
betore it ex 
vould be plenty 
to have set her back on 
fool our 


worth of airplane lost 


for another ten minutes 
ploded ten minutes 
of time tor me 
the ground | 


million 


would be a 
dollars 
because | did not wait to dete mine 
the damage 

Fifteen seconds and 

] 


spect m the horizon 
almost m vou now 


ettison? 


rere«t 
gestion 
silence 


the field 


the Douglas X-3 — test pilot Bridgeman’s next charge 


Yeager answers. “He can make it 


trom here 
I shut off the jet 
quiet 


will 


wings. The fire 


engine and it is 
in the cockpit. The Skvrocket 
thin swept back 
is in the jet engine I 
reach down and trip the CO bottles in 
the jet engine—the 


glide nm on the 


fire extinguisher 
of the 


} 
around into an S 


1 move the spear nos sound 


vrocket 


pop the dive 


over the lake bed 


less Sk turn 
and level off 
that lies walting 


Hold on. just 


brake Ss 
beneath me now 
second more 
You got it 
Tri¢ “You € 


» teet 


mac Ye ive reassures 
got eight feet 

That’s a 

t THOWSeé like 


~ urpt, sé urpt 


Faster! Higher! 


nued—h rhe } and hicl 


ister. In the effort t 
ll faster a dupl 
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set, a high-level meeting was called to 


flight fon 


discuss the maximum. alti 
tude. 
The Skvrocket was to be like a pro 
ectile, a bullet aimed at the sky 
Special bottles were supplied to the 
accommodate the 
An angle-of-attack in 
added to the 
And 


I sat hunched over the 


pressure suit to 
altitude. 
trument 


higher 
Was crowded 
inert 
stick 
would he 


Hight. It 


meade re 


ontrol panel inside the 


Skvrocket 

icticing the movements | 
second ot the 
all ot WN 


this fl 


every 


naking 
ould 
sources to 


Ih 


There was no 


require 


ight SUCCESS 


execute 
horseplay this morn 
ho labored Wisecrac k 

carrving the Sky 


be van to jog 


The big bomber 
cket | 


i\ 


ilong the 


This Hight will be discovery. IL will 


now a thing I have known be 


hevel 
ore Mixed with the thoughts of how 
» handle the ship ind the 
counterpoint of fear, today 
Adventure Before the 
carefully led 


mitrolles 
] 


I am going to let he 


familiar 
there 1S 
spectancy. 
H ghts have been 


Poday O as tar 


iS she will It Is up to her 
lime! It 


\ new 


will begin in ten seconds 
Silence 


to the two chase planes the men who 


road connects me now 


mechanics Int 
loud 
of the 


and 


vait on the ground, the 


t} 


ie =hangar—clustered around 


speakers as if for the last game 
World Series—the 


the man who holds the pickle in his 


control tower 


hand ready to count off the ten re 
naining seconds of security that I have 
nug in the womb of the mother ship 
Now! 
‘Fou three 
| hold the cold wheel in my bare hands 
“Drop!” [The Sky 
from the bombei 


Bridgeman reaches for the rocket but 


two one, 


lean forward 


| 
ocket — plunges 


mS 
One 
inti 


three, four, and 


blow-torches 


two tour gi 
into life 
Breathe air on 


it out at 1005 


af rumble 


\ formula of numbers 


the count of 1001, blow 
Going up! 

The needles slide up and down and 
ound—.$5 Mach 1 she 
Mumps into the quiet area and the high 


shock 


hand 


bec omes 
] 


lrag rise of the Vaves The 


larger vinds up to 42 
13,000, reeling off the altitude 
Straight up. The only world | 
is the world of dial eve 
front of me. The 
mnt the 


} ry 
eeps 


altimeter 
OOO 


ware ot 

perpendicular light 
angle-of-attack 

up steadily as I move the 

tabilizer trim switch. Zut ut 

ut zut, pointing her nose higl 

little bit higher 


I! follow the 


instrument 


plan ( the 


dynamicists. It looks as if it is 
to work. They all speak 
at once. Indicated air speed, Mach 
needle, angle-of-attack light, the rocket 
that 
off of the 
537 000 

In the 
not want to fly but miraculously she 
does she 


that 


going 


Five dials. 


seconds remain, and the reeling 


altimeter hand. Reeling oft 
58.000. 
thin air, 


actually, she does 


is held by a fantastic 
She 
canny balance in the unresisting, weak 
ur. She is going up at such speed 
that in reality she is close to stall. We 


ire buoved on 


powe! 


takes over maintains an un 


a pivot that keeps us 
Although 1 am 


this circumstance, I am_ not 


in balance acutely 
ware of 
ilarmed by it. I am reluctant to be 
she will not continue to fly 
Fittv-nine thousand, 60,000, reeling 
off 61,000. LT have left the world. There 
is only the mvselt 
with, her I feel 
them as intensely as those of my body. 


Here 


reality that I cannot explain to myself 


lieve 


ship to identify 


vibrations are my own 
is a kind of unreality mixed with 


Every cell of mv body is acutely awake 
Perception is enormously exaggerated 
black is blacker whiter. Si 
lence is acute. It is the tender 
of the unknowable 

Sixty-two thousand, 63,000 feet reel- 
ing off. Gently the left wing eases down 
Aileron full against it. No re 
this time. No effect. 
down. | 
but, of 

Seventy 


white is 
more 


cdge 


throw 
The wing 
kick the 


course, the 


SPporise 
keeps on gong 
rudder against it 
rudder IS locked. 
feet. I know I 
down. IT am 
altitude but I 
roll otherwise. Seventy-six thousand feet 


dial and the rockets 


thousand 


must bring her nose 


reluctant to reduce the 


must; she will surely 
registers) on the 


sputter off 


Test pilot and author Bill Bridgeman, 
dressed for a_ jet-and-rocket take-off 





From hours of rehearsal my hand 
hits the stabilizer switch 
It is with elation I feel the great force 
that 
rockets she still has enough power to 
In the 


thousand 


automatically 


shoves her on. Even without the 


climb higher are she picks up 
teet The alti 

recling ind 
$0,000 feet. The 


a couple ot 


meter stops its st idly 


SWihgs sickly around 
altitude is too extreme for the instru 
ment to function. 

Eighty thousand feet. It 
contrast of — the 


COL kpit 


is intensely 
bright outsice the 
dark shadows of the 
and 
reflection; it is all 
half-tones. It is a 
world. 

Out of the 
earth 


vast 


is extreme 
There seems to be no 
black or white No 


pure immaculate 


strange 


there 
wiped clean of civiliza 
reliet 


mountams an 


tiny window. slits 


is the 
with 


tion, a map 


] 


papel 
mache mirrored lakes 


and seas. The desert is not the 


Sil The 


seen for two vears it 


he rte 


that run 


desert I have 
bordered by 
othe 
down to. the 
and the Republic 


globe world, the art] 


IS a pale brown 


dwarf mountains into 


dwarf mountain chains 
Gulf of California 
ot Mexico. A 
curves to the south. 

It is as if I am the only living thing 
this totally 
inhabited planet 15 miles below Ine 


back from the 


board I am On has to be from Memo 


connected to strange, un 


Che only Wa\ spring 


automatic. This, now, is the pavoft for 
my preflight conditioning, for the drills 
for the memorizing of steps back. With 
at this 
able to 


from the eu 


out this conditioning | 
that I 
return quickly 


im sure 
moment would not be 
enough 
state that 


Following the 


phoric holds me 

steps mec hanically 
am able to enter the turn. Lam on 1 
descent and slowly IT return to what | 
myselt 
helmet 


comes gradu 


15.000 it i com 


knew before Again I hea 
laboring tor Ooxv gen inside the 
and the world under me 
ually focus. At 
fortingly familiar. I take the 
plate out of the helmet and breathe 
air again, deeply, and | am back, full 


and dime ns1ion 


into 


face 


returned to time 


° ° 


Carder was the first one to greet me 
thing 


vears | had 


He was grinning and he did a 


he had not done in two 


been flving his ship He put his hand 


out warmly and delivered a succinct 
speec h 
“Congratulations Bill He 


pleased “Thanks to vou, | 


have 
drifts 
an Say Yes 
Mach 1.55 
It ll] be a long 


plane can to] 


dont 


to apologize when the brass 


through the hangar | 
This aircraft has been to 
and close to SO.000 teet 
time 


long hetfore ci 


that! 








‘Inas Brillig 


~~ recognize the faces on this page, don’t you? Have 
vou also identified our title (from the poem, Jabber- 


wocky ) 2 Were pleased to announce a special event that’s 


coming on TV—a treat for everyone who's old enough (or 


young enough) to enjoy nonsense that mavbe isn’t all non 
sense 


On October 23, NBC-TV, 4:00-5:30 P.M 


Maurice Evans begins a new 


E.D.S.T.) actor 


monthly series of Great 
Dramas for the Hallmark Hall of Fame—and his first offering 
will be Alice in Wonderland, starring Eva Le Gallienne as 
the Red Queen and i 14-year old English girl as Alice 

You remember that Alice was written by an English doc 
tor who used the pen name of Lewis Carroll. He wrote his 
fantasy in 1872—and since then scholars have devoted 
countless books to deciphering his underlying satire. In 
1928 the original manus¢ ript sold for almost $60,000! 


But let’s present ow 


laracters on this page 


Things are getting 
“curiouser and curi- 
ouser’’ for Alice. Con- 
versations often go 
in circles 

Alice: Which way 
ought | go from 
here? 

Animal: Depends on 
where you want to 
get 

Alice: | don’t much 
care 

Animal: Then it 
doesn’t matter which 
way you go 


“Oh, my ears and 
whiskers, how late 
it’s getting,’ exclaims 
the White Rabbit, 
glancing at his 
watch, and always 
rushing to an ap- 
pointment. (There are 
some people very 
much like him.) 


You may have seen a cat 
without a grin—but have you 
ever seen a grin without a 
cat? Not unless you've seen 
the Cheshire Cat—and watched 
him vanish, beginning with 
the tip of his tail and ending 
with his grin left in mid-air. 


The Jack of Hearts 
stole some tarts, and 
came to court. It was 
a strange court. 
“Consider the ver- 
dict!’ said the King 
of Hearts. ‘Off with 
his head!”’ said the 
Queen of Hearts 
“Not yet, not yet,” 
said the Rabbit 
“there's a great deal 
of evidence to come 
first.” 


Poor Mad Hatter! His 

watch stopped last March 

just at tea time—and it’s 

been tea time ever since 

Tea is so much on his 

mind that when asked to 

sing a simple song, he 

sings it thus: 

Twinkle, twinkle, little bat 

How |! wonder what you’re 
at! 

Up above the world you 
fly 

Like a tea-tray in the sky! 
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not, everybody—fall is 


j ' 
aimost here 


Leaves are turning brown, lakes and 


streams are chillier, winds are stronger 


finding that 
warm sweater comes in handy 


football he ld And 
retting all wrapped up in a_ book, 


and pretty soon you'll be 
a good 
on the if you enjoy 
we're prepared to make those ple asant 
nights by the fire even more welcome 


This Air Age 

For those of vou 
chapters from Bill 
Lone ly Sky here’s a sugges 
not visit the book” sec- 
tion of vour library and read the whole 
book 
citing, for 

And if 
the world above us, 


re iding 


who enjoved our 
Bridgeman’s The 
page 5 
tion—why “new 
We promise every chapter is ex- 
girls as well as bovs. 


still 


we have three more 


vou re curious about 


tips—one old and two just off 


the pr 39s 


WIND, SAND AND STARS, 

by Antoine de Saint Exupery, 1939 

available in pocket size edition 
This is a 


must for airplane fans— 


and for everyone else as well—a book 
long recognized by critics as a classic 
in its field. Antoine de Saint Exupery 
transport flyer before 
World War II in Europe as well as in 


was a French 
South America. He describes the count- 
less excitements and hazards of pioneer 
ing in the field of aviation. 


THE VIKING ROCKET STORY, 
by Milton W. Rosen, 
Harper and Brothers, 1955 

The this new non-fiction 
drama are the Viking rockets—the most 
Milton W., 


who headed the Viking experi- 


heroes of 


modern of all air travellers 
Rosen 
ments, writes with great precision and 
with good scientific documentation) of 
the atte mpts to develop these missiles 
from the prototype of World War II's 
famous V-2. Each Viking rocket 
in the series was intended to Improve 
upon its predecessor, and it was not 
until No. 7 launched that the 
project reached its goal. No. 11 
lished the high-altitude 
for single rockets—158 miles 
the historical 
side of rocket development, you'll fin 
with the excited 
question as did rocket expert Willy Ley 
in his Herald Tribune review: “So we 
now have the well told story of the 
rocket that succeeded the \ What 
rocket will succeed the Viking?” 


new 


Was 
estab 


current record 


If you're interested in 


ish reading Same 


THE STARS AT NOON, 

by Jacqueline Cochran, 

Little, Brown and Co., 1954 

| take 


Girls and DOVS, too 
ones who can Hy 


notice: 


men arent the only 


, 
Here is an autobiography by the finest 


] ] 
ind) best-known woman aviator now 





living—Jacqueline Cochran. She is win 
ner of over two hundred awards and 
trophies; holder of many men’s as well 
as women’s world speed records for 
both jet and piston engines; and the 
faster than the 


first woman to fly 


speed of sound. 


THE STAN MUSIAL STORY, 

by Gene Schoor, Julian Messner, 1955 
Kor baseball fans, here’s a biography 

ol the plaver who holds more records 

than any other man plaving baseball 

today He was the batting champion 


of the National 


scored a hundred or more 


League tor six vears 
runs in eight 
consecutive seasons plaved in 
All-Star 1943 with the sin 
gle exception of his year in 
and is affectionatly known to St. Louis 
as “Stan the Man.” 

Written especially for teen-agers, this 
likable ve 
poverty of a 
base ball 
determination. For 
like 
straightforward 


a clean hit. 


every 
Yame since 


SCTVICE 
fans 
book tells how a modest ming 
mill 
and glory 


hn 


those ot 


ster, born in the 
town, rose to fame 
by sheer 
books simple and 


that 


vou who vou! 


here’s one will 


score as 


THREE LOVES HAS SANDY, 
by Amelia Elizabeth Walden, 
Whittlesey, 1955 
softball 
Wyoming boy 
of Sandy 


11h ot 


and i tall ran 
the three 
the thoroughly likable 
book fon Sandy 
intent \ \liss 
both in her well 
loved sports and in her social life lo 


Horses vg 


COMPTISé loves 


he ro 


this new girls 


IS i sincere ind ound 


attempting to mature 


do so she finds she must become 


} 


naster of her emotions and less selfisl 


desire S 


In her 





Letter 
Box 


What is 
opinion? 
it; we'll print it. Ad- 


your 
You write 
dress your letters to 
“Letter Box,” Liter- 
ary Cavalcade. 33 
W. 42nd St.. New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Who's a Monster? 

Last spring Literary Cavalcade _re- 
printed an editorial called “Attention 
Teen-Age Monsters!” from a high school 
newspaper. It you guessed it—a 
protest against the current tendency to 
label all teen-agers delinquents. Our 
readers had so much to say in response 


was 


promised {Oo 


this fall 


this ( ltOrle at we 
yrint excerpts trom letters 


hink every teen-ager has the right 
to feel proud of himself. Evervone 
should give teen-agers credit because 
we are faced with the biggest probl ms 


of all We must be careful 


to choose and think wisely in preparing 


our futures 


for our lives ahead Also, we must 
each learn to take the responsibility ot 
becoming a good citizen 

Kathy Petersen 
High 


Conn 


Sc yinoul School 


Oxford 


What 


that vou so very 


really makes my blood boil 1S 


seldom see anvthing 
on the front page such as: “Teen-age 
Boy Wins Scholarship” or “Teen-ager 
Wins Safe-Driving Award.” News like 
this is usually given an inch or two back 
in some obscure column in the paper. 

I realize that we “bad 
apples,” but newspapers 
don't have to concentrate on them all 


have some 


surely the 


It looks to me as if they could 


to the 


the time 


VIVE SOME Space 


t 


ot the rest of us 


ice omplishme nts 


Jimny Turnage 
Milby High School 
Hlouston. Texas 


If there 


agers would be put 


were less publicity teen 
bac k on the le vel 
where they belong and would be classi 
healthy 
lam proud to be a teen-age r! 
Susan Hanlon 


Necdham \Lass 


fied as wholesome American 


vouth 
High School 
monsters, but 


Peen-agers are not 


neither are we the uniform type of 
Most 
teen-agers differ as much as adults 
differ. You wouldn't think of character- 
izing adult males as being bald. or red 
bearded, so please don't: characterize 


alike, 


“angel” the editorial describes 


either. 
Paula Ford 
Milby High School 


Houston, 


uS as all 


Texas 





. 
My 
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WHERE THE HEART LIES 


By LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


Illustrated by the author 


PARIS is the setting of this light- ’ 

hearted story by a master humorist Nothing ever happens here, he thought, and stepped 
a quiet corner of Paris where such P r 

daring innovations as hot water and into a bathtub and into a lot of hot water 

bathtubs are still viewed with 


atee 


! 


} \ ' tty nal hy nic 
between hift Nint- Knights of Lorr une or a ring of special 


HE most. selt-eflacing Ki Kindly ilong stifly as a sandpiy ! » may e rion of Honor. the rosette of the 
| ’ 


be inviwhere 


sentleman of the neigh! 
Monsieur Camille St Juste ‘ dred vears old and be either an | significance 


steady and blameless life ra mician, a duke or the last | ot Monsieur St Juste was further dis 


floor of a six-floor building e Rue the Concert Pas de Loup tinguished by a pair of golden pince-nez 
} 


thj ] , j ] 
th per mn IS TOS tind a carefully 


Git le Coeur, which, when translated, The appearance of 
means the Street Where the Heart Lies street is uniform—alwavs in black, never djusted and alwavs combed toupec 
He was the recipu rit | il dl nit without dark g] Wes al | < larl al p which wore I so mu¢ h out ; 
of the concierge’s ‘ tnitress’ } dark hat, a collar that is ca t “fal - vanits or protection against the cold 
smile, the only smile she had ever be- for it is not attached to the shirt na f indoor and outdoor Paris 
stowed on a lodger. She said of him a tie, dark and carefully knotted. The He was extremely shy; he could not 
Cest un monsieur tout a fa omen ensemble is completed with small marks talk; he could not sing. But he could 
il faut.” and if a Parisian nitress Savs of distinction, such as the red badge of write, and for bh had supported 
of a man that he is “altogetl fault 
less.” that is the hig] 


acter endorsement 


Even the fox terrier o 5 
who raised his right front leg as a pre- 


liminary to a furious fit of snapping at 
the approach of anvbody,. relaxed when 
he saw Monsieur St. Juste 

The children in the street 
pleasure in nicknaming eve 
lived there called him affectionately 


“Monsieur la Tortue.” not only because 








he resembled a_ turtle but mostly on 
account of being as mute and. self- 
contained as one 

He was that anonymous type of neat 


and energetic French citizen that stalks 
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himself by translations of French texts 
into English and vice versa 

During these labors he had_ often 
ildly courage D | 
uthors. To the right and left of him lay 


] 
volumes mn 


wondered at the 


which machine guns and 


whicl womel 


whicl the 


revolvers spattered In 
became atom spies and it 
guillotine through 


chopped forevei 


newly discovered characters in the 
French Revolution 

Eventually these tales had their eftect 
m Monsieur St. Juste 
pe da shaky trust, a wobbly hope, that 


I 
perhaps Olle day he 


and he devel 
himself 
valk out on the tightrope of authorship 
ind write. “Write 

often, as he carefully 
And he | 


answered 
Nothing ever happens.’ 


1 
might 


vhat? he said to 
knotted 


himse lf 


himself 
} 


us tre 


The urge of creation finally gripped 


Im so strongly that he put on paper his 


wn Observations of the familian things 


the happe nings mn his lie ighborhood He 
found a publisher, and the book which 
vas entitled, “The Street Where the 
Heart appeared and was a mild 
success. The publisher said it 
markable that it 
for, after all, nothing happened in the 
book that extraordinary. The 
rovalties from this first effort were, how- 
ever, sufficient for Monsieur St. Juste to 
buy something he had alwavs wanted 

bath, complete with tub and a ma 
chine called “Vulean,’ 
if a pipe coiled around a blue gas fame 
vave forth instant hot water 


Lic S 
Was re- 
as Wwe 1] as it did 


sold 


Was Very 


which by means 


On the morning of that long awaited 
La when the installation was finished 
ind the Vulcan worked, Monsieur St. 
Juste reflected again upon the business 
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About the Author 


Ludwig 


Bemel- 
mans has a flour- 
ish with a pen — 


whether he’s turn- 
light- 
book or 


whether 


ing out a 
hearted 
story or 
he’s illustrating it 
with equally de- 
lightful 
He was born in the 


Austria 


drawings 


Pyvrol in 
United 
own at the age of sixteen. 
of letters of 


land a job as a busbov in a New 


States on his 
A pocketful 
helped him 
York 


hotel. From that “foot in the door.” he 


and came to the 


introduction 


well- 


York 


busi- 


has become the proprietor of 


both New 


addition to these 


known restaurants in 


and Paris. In 
nesses, writing, and illustrating interests, 
he has a fourth full-time role—that of 
father to a teen-age daughter, Barbara, 
who found herself the leading character 
in one of her books, 
Father, Dear Father (Literary Cavalcade, 


Nov., 1954). 


dad’s recent 








“The poor man was in a panic.” 


that in 
novel something tremendous 


writing and he determined 
his next 
and surprising would take place. He re- 
laxed in his bath and was about to turn 
off the hot water when the concierge of 
his house announced outside the door 


She 
pushed it under the door, and a small 


that there was a telegram for him 


corner of the envelope was visible. 


M. INSIEUR St. Juste stepped out of 


his bath and tried to get the envelope, 
which he regarded with misgivings, for 
he belonged to that group of the popu- 
lation who receive telegrams only on 
the death of close relatives. He opened 
the door 
there, opened it wider to reach for the 
telegram. When the draft caused by the 
door blew the paper out of his 
Monsieur St. Juste took 


outside his premises to get hold of the 


slightly and, seeing no one 


open 
reach a step 
wire. Just then he heard a sudden bang 
and found himself, without any clothes, 
in the stair hall 


Phe poor 


panic, for he 


hee Is 


He ran below 


Mal) Was Ith 
clatter of a 
rw the 
ind into the lad vho 
Not rec 
without his clothes his toupee 
and eyeglasses, she ran back 
slammed — the 


screaming for the 


heard the 


coming cle 


woman's 
stairs 
lived On the 
lf Te) 


mat 


St. Juste 


ognizing Monsieur 


into het 


apartment door, and 


' 
opened the window, 


t 


desce nding the stairs 


Phe 
with the 
felt his Wal 


mostly by 


nucle kth 

uncertainty of the nearsighted, 
along the long hall and, 
gained the security 
that hid the entrance to the 
like 


occupied two rooms 


memory 
of a drape 
bedroom of the concierge, who 
janitors in France 


on the ground floor—one of which faces 





the street, and the second, mostly win 
dow less, serves as a bedroom 

and th 
tension grew with the crowd that assem 
bled. The ladv of the second floor had 
become the most personage 
She explained, betwes 
that 


house rhe window 


There was shouting outside, 


important 

in the street 

the waves of tumult iL maniac W 

loose in the 

every apartment in the street wer filled 

with people. all except those ot t! 
Juste 


Monsieur St 


Hard words had given way to ug 


apartment of 


} 


ones; the mood of th crowd was get 


ting dangerous, and the police decid 
to ask for additional reinforcements bi 
they t| 
criminal. Soon the Paris police sirens 


fore would attempt t tal 
which go, “Hoopaw, Hoopaw.” sound 
An inspector of the “Brigade M micaine 
arrived and took ove) 

He detailed men to go up to the roots 
of the adjoining buildings commande dl 
others to keep order in the street and 
to keep traffic 


standstill moving, and he 


which had come to a 


with 


l 


himselt 


five men, entered the house, ready t 


pounce upon the criminal 
When they behaved 
] 


typically. He cowered, wrapped in halt 


found him, he 


of the ancient brown velour drape whi 
was attached with heavy wooden ring 
to a pole overhead, A scream came from 
the bedroom of the concierge when she 
saw where the fiend had hidden. She 
clutched ker two children to herself and 
front 


waiting mob that he had been caught 


ran out the door to inform. the 


Unable to remove the culprit as he 


Was, Ol wrapped in the drapery 
policeman put his cape as protection 
Juste. It was fon 
tunate that the police were there 
Monsieur St 


Juste was « amouflaged with a blue « pe 


around Monsieur S! 
large numbers and that 


recognizable, for as 
of the 
mob was almost whipped into action 
packed off 


two moto! 


and not instantly 


he was brought out, the fury 


The prisoner was quickly 
into the dark blue 


evcle poli e made wav for it 


wagon 
Phe second 
wagon with police followed; and, afte 
this, the car of the 
“Brigade 
paw,” howled the cars 
followed them 

It was evident 
for the 


magistrate 


Inspectol 

Mondaine.” “Hoopaw 
and the 
icross the bridge 


that 


yurts 


this was a cas 
criminal ¢ rather than 

therefore, Camille St 
Juste found himself facing the examin 
ing judge of the Parquet of the Seine 
As he was seated there, shackled, and 
offered a which he decline 
as Monsieur St. Juste neither 
nor smoked) he merely 
inner excitement. Finally something had 
happened to him, and he had, he 
knew, a plot—the kind that fitted into 
the Rue Morgue rather than into the 


and 


cigarette 
! 
drank 


shook with ar 
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Street Where the Heart Lies. He won- 
dered whether he should let life go on 
spinning the yarn for him, or whether 
it was better to explain 


ie Judge of Instruction, as the ex- 
amining judge is called in France, dis- 
Juste, for he 
was a kind soul, who seemed to be con- 
cerned about him 
he said, with reproach to the inspector 
of the “Brigade Mondaine.” He 
so that it meant, “But you've made a 
mistake. This is evidently not a 
nal.” The inspector read off his notes 


appointed Monsieur St 
“Voyons” [“You see” ], 
said it 
crimi- 
The judge became more sympathetic to 
the accused and ordered the handcufts 
removed. “Tell me what happened.” 


Monsieur St 


ill Frenchmen use to denote 


Juste made the gesture 
that some- 
thing fantastic has happene d. He 
both 
robing himself again. He quickly folded 
the cloak about his thin shoulders 
clutching it, retired into his shyness 

finally 


threw 
arms into the air, thereby dis 
and 
The thorough patient judge 
drew out of him that it all had started 
with a bath. “You stated that you were 
about to take a bath, monsieur.” He 
looked at the deposition. “You stated 
that you had turned on the hot water 
“Horrors,” cried the 
still running—the 
“Well, then 
judge, “the matter 
will be taken back to your houss 
flooded 
vou are 
The 


h ind 


iccused, “it is 

hot water! 

said the 
You 

If it is 


and 


monsieul 
S very simple 
vour story holds wate 
restored to liberty and honor.” 
sh Ta) his 


Hoopaw” 


judge stood up and 


Again the “H OPAaWw, 








‘Monsieur St. Juste lived a steady and 
blameless life . he was ‘faultless.’ “ 


OCTOBER, 1955 


was heard and the police, in the same 

numbers as before, arrived in the quiet 

Street Where the Heart Lies. 
The lady of the floor 


crying to the people, who reappeared at 


second Was 


their windows, that water was coming 
through the ceiling. It was suspected 
that the criminal had killed 
St. Juste. The children 
around the neighborhood, importantly 
whispering the dreadful that 
“Someone had drowned the turtle in 
bathtub.” 

The police were relieved to see hot 
dripping down the stairs. The 
state of 
things written down in a full police re- 
Monsieur St bath 
with his toupee and the golden 


Monsieur 
were running 
news 


his new 


wate 
apartment was opened; the 
port; Juste, in his 
robe 
pince-nez, was identified and returned 
to his status Al] 


spectable and the 


blame less Was Ie 


] 
police lett 


again | 


laughing. 
Monsieur St 


Was In 


until his 
the Hoor 
smiled out of the window at 


the disappointed children who had stood 


Juste waited 


apartment order and 


dried—he 
waiting fol his corpse to be removed 
then he decided that at last he 
would have his well-earned bath 

He let the wate 
to step into the tub when he heard the 


f his concierge 


and 


run and was ib ut 
Voice 
forgot- 

Juste 
] 


dressed 


had 
This time Monsieur St 
careful. He 


his bathrobe, put on his toupee at 


telegram which 
ten about 


Was 


everyone 


extremely in 


glasses, and furthermore when 


opened the door he braced it with 
chair before reaching for the 


Most things ificial in Fra 


innouncing the 


17 


blue, like the telegrams. Also, it is true 
that when one opens a French telegram 
it is usually torn, for it is 
sealed envelope on the inside of which 


merely a 


the message is written. This telegram 
having been thoroughly soaked, opened 
easily. Monsieur St 
fully, once, twice 
Then he prepared himself for his 
bath again. He added some warm wate) 
As he stepped into the tub, he was 
filled with mixed emotions, all of the 


Juste read it care 


those of success, of happiness, of hope 
all of them so exciting that he could not 
lean back and relax. 

The frugal man had calculated that 
with the cost of gas and 
would be able to afford a bath a week 
Now suddenly he able to 
every lay He could 
rotating 
give the illusion that he had had 
that it 

All this on account 


water he 
was bathe 
twice if he wanted 
afford several toupees, and, by 
hem 
his hair cut, and was slowlh 
growing back again 
of the tele gram 

He picked 
Yes, it 


} | 
the place where the 


it up and read it again 
was all true. It was from America 

most exciting things 
continually happen in life as well as in 
books. Someone there—a colleague un 
known—had translated the stories of 
] 


ana 


“The Street Where the Heart Lies,” 
the telegram was from a New York pub 
] 


isher, who was certain that the stories 


W uld he 


t 
} 
t! 


successful asa book. on the 
television 
The 


wanted more 


stage and on 


i i€ cinema, 
The prospects tremendous 


} 


were 
inxiously 


same kind 


/ W last Monsieur St Juste relaxed 


He tolded his hands in back of his head 


conte mpl ite d the 


publ sher most 


it the 


stories 


Vagaries 
it lor ist he had himself 
experience lan exe iting 

lable and filled 


+ 


true 

with iction 

t of 

ne police present en masse 
i I . — 
, 1} 

vf that incredible countt 

il isked him to writ 
1 1 

t the Street W here 


cen suspec 


} 


+ hl 
ne Publishers 


uste st irted 
1 
iS iuthor 


rtune 


turn of mind he 

he relaxed turthe 

into his bathtub, “I 

America so much happens all the 

that the little events of the 

Where the Heart Lies are wonderfully 
fresh and restful.” 


SUDDOSE tl 

Ip} 

‘ 
CIITie 


quiet Street 





resect SN hope balla asi: 





{ classic bit of Americana is coming your way 


—a_ film 


} 
tt 


} 
} } 


UnCra TOK 





behold t] 
f thr Cu thi 
quite far away 
horse. He is com 
ng his five 
f the “Oklaho 
wnged to the introduc 
What a Beautiful Mornin’ 
The rider is a cowboy 
§ is} and cle arly 
lay and the world 
singing 
t bright 


meadow 


of Oh 


young, wag 
contented with the 


LIS ro reel ( ; 
the de : URLY 


Rel Hine! 
{ 


Sonva 


ition of you know the 
Oklahoma! 
ind William Ludwig 

AO. Copyright, 1954 here’s a bright, golden haze on the 
ind Oscar Hatmer I neadow 


! t 


Crane 


Phere’s golden haze on the 


mpd ’ 
Ing Orxldhoma 


PATATCZ ULE 


of the musical comedy Oklahoma! 


beautiful 


a beautiful 

beautiful feeli: 
rvthin’s goin’ my wa 
The hi 
ite rally hi 
throu rh il 
into the distance 
té athe ry ¢ londs 
The cowboy rides up the 


/ 
herd ¢ | 


CURLY 


th corn surrounds 
than his hie ad a 


strete 
] 


OWS 
seem al 


cuddin 


standin 
All the catt 
| 


amera takes in 
a uw the eur an see 
which the cou 
\ winding dirt path separate 
from the open range Wi 
sounds of — the earth dog } 
cattle lowing. the whinny of a hors 
thre song of a bird, the sharp “Caw” of 
in the cornfields Curly s} urs hi 
and starts faster Annt 
Eller” Murphy's farmhouse 

Aunt Elle 
fifty, is 


farm toward 


acrot 
horse toward 
a hearty woman of about 
sitting in the yard he hind a 
Somewhere a dog barks 
then stops quickly, reassured. A 
turkey gobbler makes his startled su al 
lowing noise. Curly rides up to the gate 
and dismounts 


tl oode n churn 
twice, 











CurLy (singing All the 
the earth are 
All the sounds 
VV UIST 
Phe bree /4 
tree 
And til ol 
at me! 
Oh. what a beautiful o 
Oh, what a beautiful 
} 


voautitul tes 
1h IV Wat 
olls about the 
omeone then 
l ler and Nil 
URLY pretend 
Hi, Aunt 
AUNT ELLER 


On a sunny morning a young cowboy 
Curley (Gordon MacRae), rides up to 


“ 


make a date’ with his “best girl,’ 
Laurey (19-year-old Shirley Jones). 





20 


ten o clock ot a 


CURLY 


Saturday morning? 


teasing You knowed it we 
ne before vou opened the door 
No such thing 


You he urd my 


LAURE) 
CURLY VOICE 


| AUREY | heard someone a-singin 
ke a bull frog in a pond 
CurLy: You 


; 
yu set in there a-thinkin’ up something 


knowed it was me SO 


good mind not to 
Box Social 

Evvter: Oh 
If vou did ask me 


vou 


ippity to sav I'm i 
sk vou to the 
vou two! 

I wouldn't 
take 


buggy 


AUNT 
LAUREY 
ro with how'd 


Besides you 


me? You haven't bought a new 


) 


vith red wheels on it, have vou 
Curzty: No, [ aint 

Laurey: And a spankin’ team with 
their bridles all jinglin ? 

CurLY: No 

Aunt Eller watches 

Laurey: Spect me to rice 

Id Dun, | 


{ TINS girl Vou Ve 


fhen 


USCA 
CLUESS 
to 

Curzy: If I was to ask vou, t 

i way to take vou, Miss Smart 

LAUREY: Oh, there 
Curly staggers Laurey with an ide 
But she doesn’t admit at first hou 
he is with it. Aunt Eller is the 
falls like a ton of bricks 


CURLY 


would? 


yiInging 


Tit 
Honey, here’s the 
You will sit behind 

white horses 
In the slickest 
AUNT 


gig yO 


Lands! 


( hicks ind ducks 


ELLER 
(CURLY 
lo 


ind Geese be tter 


When I take \ 


singing 


SCUITYN 


y a 
Laure 7 still prete nds wne oncern 
AUNT Would yv'sav the 
vas made of silk? 
Curty: Wouldn't 
but silk 


ELLE fringe 


“Aunt 
churns as she teases Curley and Laurey. 
Fred Zinnemann directs the production 


finally Has it really got 


horses? 
One’s like 
milk 
AunT ExLter: So y can tell em apart! 
singing All the world ll fly 
in a flurry 
When I take vou 
When | 
vith the fringe 
AuNT Ever: Y'd teel like 
queen settin) up in that carriage! 
CURLY On’v she 
talked so prissy to me awhile back, 
Aunt Eller, fm a good mind not to take 


ie! 


LAURE) 
snow white 


CURLY snow; the other's 


more like 

CURLY 
mut in the surrey 
take vou out in the surre\ 
Dn top! 


shore 


over-confident ) : 


] 


Laurey (suddenly haughty again) 
Aint said I was goin’?! 

Curry (the fool Ain't 

AUREY: Where'd vou get such a rig? 

a chance to poke 

went ind hired a rg 

Thinkin’ 'd go with him! 

That's all y 


spent ill his money hiring a 


asked vou! 


fun at him) 


over to 
ou know about it 


unt got anvbody to ricle 


Didnt hire it. Made the 
head 

Oh! (Flies at Curly.) Get 
tha the Aunt Eller, make 
him get out of here! (She chases him 


hing up Outa my 
AURERY 


' 
place Vou 


lellin’ me lies! 
CURLY Look out 
Then hie 


vish there 


now! (He 
calls ove! 

such a ng 

Winking at Aunt Eller as he 

behind Laurey.) Then 

ind do a hoe-down till mornin’ it 

| then Ud lift vou 


is a mind to 
jump up 


JM ps a 
Don't 
though? 


rence vou 
Was 
CONMLCS up 


y could go to the 


SUTTEN and ilong 
ou—and we'd just 


I can 


point the 
picture the 


Eller’’ (Charlotte Greenwood) 





(Aunt Eller beams at them 
On \ 


LAUREY ony there aint 
a rig 

Well 
LAUREY thee 


Why'd vou come around here with vou 


CURLY 
enchantment over 
getting me all worke 
Who'd want to. rice 


2 


wivWay 


stories and. lies 
up that-a-wav? 
‘longside of vou 
She flounces into the 
the front door 
AUNT ELLER 
vou—quite a lot 
Curry: Whew! 


the dogs 


house ban Tih 


to Curle t/ She like 


It she liked Thiet 
more she'd sic onto me 

Jud, the hired hand, enters carryin 
firewood. He is a powerfully built, taci 


almost sinister looking man 


furn 
about Curly’s a " 

Hello, Jud 
Hello 


] 
I 
} 
t 


young 


CURLY 
Jub 
CURLY 


Enters hou 
Aunt | 
somethit v Lister 


| 7 
tr t I Line 


OUNSE lf 
CCOMINEA SCTLIOUS 
} 


got to KNOW 


filthy Sie 


ley lve 


who's the low 
vot he cap set tore 

AUNT ELLER: You 

Curry: Never mind that. There 
tf men a-trving to spark hey 
nods Plenty 
gestures toward house 
What about him? She wouldn't take u 
with a fella like that. That bullet 
colored, growly hired man? 

AUNT Now don't vou g 

1] 


sav things against Jud! Best hired 


be plenty 
AUNT 
CURLY 


ELLER 


ELLER 
I ever had Just about runs the farm 


Curnty (ignores the speech 
iround all the 


Sleeps down in the 


time Fakes his 


with vou 
h LISE 

Jud and Laurcy enter from the house 
hud speaks in off-hand manne 
Elle 

Jud: Change 
in’ the hen 
i rly sos 1 ih drive 
party tonight 

{A bombshell! 

Curty: Youre 

Jup: Ask her 

Jud indicates 
deny it. Jud goes 
house. Curly star 
ple tely deflated 

CurRLY: Now mildn't that just 
ou bawl! Well. don’t 
Elle Ou 
Curly walk 

AUNT ELLE! 
In that rig ve 

CURLY 


1 
NOUS 


hired it over 
This stuns La 
AUNT 


her voice 


Eire 
Whi 

him? 
LAUREY 
AUNT ELLER 
LAURE) 


I cant. I just promised Jud 
Why ever did you? 

‘Cause Curly’s too fresh and 
Waitin’ till the last 
ninute to ask me { slight 


OO big-he ad dl 


Patise 








Literary Cavalcade is designed specifi- 
cally for teen-agers (see page 3-T) 


For broader student reading, bet- 
ter student writing, YOU NEED 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 


—the unique monthly magazine 
for the English classroom. 


IN EACH ISSUE: Outstanding 
examples of the best work of 
modern authors, including: 


Short Stories 
Essays and Articles 
Drama 

Book Condensation 
Biography 

Humor 

Art 


—and a special testing program, 
complete with sample tests, de- 
signed to help your students 
prepare for after-school exami- 
nations: Army and Navy tests, 
College Boards, Civil Service 
examinations, etc. 





To the Editor 
Literary Cavalcade 
33 West 4ond Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


I would like to compliment you 
on the excellent editorial discrimination 
in your selections for Literary Cavalcade. 
The magazine has been a permanent fixture 
in my class for the past five years. 


One day each week is devoted to 
analysis and discussion of the material in 
the magazine. The students have really 
excellent models for all forms of writing. 
Literary Cavalcade is of inestimable value 
to teachers of English. 


(Signed) Harold M. Keables 
South Denver High School 
Denver, Colorado 








Shown here is a copy of an unsolicited letter from one of the 
many enthusiastic users of Literary Cavalcade. (Original letter 
is in our files.) See page 3-T for more information about the 
many attractive features of Literary Cavalcade, and news about 
the combination offer which enables your students to subscribe 
to Literary Cavalecade—in combination with one of the weekly 
Scholastic magazines—at a substantially reduced price. 
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Avowed 


Objectives 


a ERAL vears 
h ago Scholastic 
published its Edi- 
torial Credo. It was 
1 solid scholarly, 
clear statement of 
the basic educa- 
tional purposes of 
Scholastic Maga- 
zines together with 
in explanation ot 
which the mi gazines 


lassrooms throughout 


mintry 


( redo set | rth the ivowed ob- 
ot Jastic which are as 
now, in these troubled times, 
were vhen first announced 

vas a lengthy treatise quite ¢ har- 
of the painstaking and con- 

P vit] vv} } 


ire 1 Which Our Orean- 


has alwavs dealt with the 
ind subscribers. The Credo had 
iivantages ot thoroughness but 


! 
| f such length aus to 


dvantage ) 
n the re ven if space could 


trequent 


ently we decided to produce Our 
ial Platform in a sufficiently con 
| form to render feasible its ap- 
nce several times each vear in the 

nt editions. That means space 
lions of lines each school vear. Since 
i magazine is always fighting for space 
to meet the innumerable demands, we 
saturally wanted to compress into the 
fewest lines the most significant, repre 
sentative, and intelligible planks in our 


platform 


Obviously we sought the advantages 
of brevity even at the risk of not being 


} j 
frilly understood. 


Fortunately, in any such undertak 
igs, we have the invaluable assistance 
~ many exceedingly competent people 
yn Our various Advisory Boards and our 
Council. The members of all of these 
groups have been consulted and have 
given us the benefit of their ideas and 
detailed editorial comment. The result 
s the 200-word Editorial Platform ap 
pearing on this page. 

We hope the platform will be read 
ind discussed in all classes and in the 
homes of all students using Scholastic 
Vagazines 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 





Our 
Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
... the worth and dignity of the individual; 
.. high moral and spiritual values; 


.. the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


.. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


.. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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all iT MOTIVATES renege te Phi 
hly ion devoted to studer 

ts presentation of the annual Scl 
vards, Literary Cavalcad 











IT iS DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR TEEN- AGERS 
Selections in Litera Cavalcade are ire 
chosen | To de velop critical jud 
independent th yught 2 To dee 


29 ; 
preciation. (3) To instill moral 





ryt 
Fine 


pen literary 


and spiritu il values 


(4) To stimulate an awareness of social, moral IT HAS A UNIQUE TESTING PROGRAM. 


, ; ] + 
ind economic issues important von j erary Cavalcade be is a new feature this vear 


ll be exceptionally helpful to vour stu- 








in preparing for important career examina- 
to come. Entitled “Get Ready for the Big 
gives representative tests ¢ ich nonth— 

( 1S 

















2 IT PRESENTS THE BEST CONTEMPORARY 
AUTHORS. Some of the features which will appear 
in Literary Cavalcade during the coming vear i Each issue of LITERARY CAVALCADE contains four 
clude: STORIES AND ESSAYS by Ludwig to six pages of student writing, together with helpful 
Bemelmans, Jesse Stuart, Isaac Asimov, Jes teaching aids for your use: CAVALQUIZ—compre- 
West, MackKinlav Kantor, Louis Bromfield Li ia hension and discussion questions based on the issue: 
O'Flaherty, James Thurber, Cornelia Otis Skinn vocabulary exercises and a LESSON PLAN—a special 
John Steinbeck, Clift liman. Dvlan Thoma section in the Teacher Edition presenting lesson 
Maureen Daly, Rav Bradbury. POETRY by Robert plans and suggestions for activities based on the issue. 
Frost, Walt Whitn Ogden Nash, Lewis 
roll, Stephen Vincent Benet, Carl Sandburg 
SCRIPTS from outstanding TV drama p 
Kraft, Pond. Good ti 











The cost of Literary Cavalcade alone is 50¢ 
per student per semester, $1.00 per school 
year. In combination with Practical English 
World Week, or Senior Scholastic (see page 4 
of this Teaching Guide), the cost of Literary 
Cavalcade is only 35¢ per student per 





© IT ACQUAINTS STUDENTS WITH MANY LIT- 
ERARY FORMS. Literary Cavalcade makes st t 


familiar with a variety of literary forms by pre 
senting in each issue: a short short story, a one-act weekly magazines alone. To order your class 


semester more than the cost of any of these 


play, a book condensation, an essay, humor, poetry subscription, use the order card bound into 
a short story, biography, an article or picture this issue, or write to SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
camey om atone, Gavel, ent, ott ZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 














te 


lastic Family of Classroom Magazines 


Scholastic Magazines are published by the Scholastic Cor- Your guarantee of high educational value lies in the pe: 


sonal attention of Scholastic’s experienced editors, and the 
room magazines. From a single periodical, the Scholastic advice and guidance of its National Advisory Council of 
organization has grown until it now has nearly 2,000,000 eminent educators and the Editorial 


subscribers throughout the United States and its possessions, 


ration, a firm with 35 years’ experience in publishing class- 


Advisory Boards of 
classroom teachers. 


vi for Every Grade, 4 Through 1 


There’s a Scholastic magazine to meet every need in the field of social studies 


and English. Each of the classroom magazines in the Scholastic family is: 


CAREFULLY GRADED for reading comprehension. The sentence 
structure and word use of each magazine are planned, with the aid of 


scientific vocabulary studies, to fit a particular age and grade level. 


CAREFULLY GRADED for understanding. Difficulty of concepts 
treated varies with the maturity level to which each magazine is 


addressed 


CAREFULLY GRADED for the curriculum. Articles are designed for 


maximum usefulness in the subject-matter courses at each grade level 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining. colorful material for reading, language arts, 


science, social studies. Designed by experts for the interest and comprehension level of 
pupils in the 4th & 5th grades 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program in English and social 


tudies, current news, geography, American history, science, skills in reading, grammat 


ind Vor ibulary building 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help tor younger high school students in 


understanding issues of the day, including news, American history, civics and govern- 


vent, national and world problems economic ge ography = 


Sen ior Scholastic 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high school students in acquiring : — 
fundamentals of good citizenship through presentation and discussion of world news, 


roblems ot democracy, social and cultural proble ms, ClVics and government SP 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, tresh approach to reading, writing, 


speaking and listening, with weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 


usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowledge and appreciation of the 


living literature of our day through selected examples of the best in modern writing— 


short stories, play s. condensed books, essavs and poetry 


Sample copies of any of the 
above magazines will be gladly 
sent on request. Write to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


Miss Moonlight (p. 4) 


How do you get a boy to treat you 
like a girl instead of “an old buddy” 
he’s known all his life? Mary Knowles 
provides an amusing answer to this 
question in this short-short story 

The story may provide students inter- 
ested in writing with ideas for plots of 
their own. Suggest to them that there’s 
more than one way for a girl to make a 
boy give her that second look, and more 
than one point of view from which such 
an experience can be described. Ask 
members of the class to discuss specific 
variations on this theme that might lend 
themselves to stories they could write. 


The Lonely Sky (p. 8) 


Traveling faster than soun@, at heights 
no man had ever reached before, test 
pilot Bill Bridgeman was a pioneer at 
the very frontier of modern aviation. 
His story, as told to Jacqueline Hazard, 
is as exciting as it is informative. Bovs 
and girls alike should enjoy reading it, 
and also following up some of the inter- 
est it will arouse 

1. Have one or more members of th 
class prepare oral reports on the subject 
of supersonic flight, answering the fol- 
lowing questions: When was the sound 
barrier first crossed by a human-piloted 
plane? How long before that had prepa- 
rations for such a flight been in prog 
ress? What are some of the “great 
names” (engineers, designe rs, pilots, in- 
dustrialists) in the history of supersonic 
Hight? What future do authorities fore- 
see for high-speed, high-altitude planes? 
What new information may the pro 


posed “earth satellite” give to aeronau- 
tical scientists? What is the 

set by un-manned rockets? (Students 
nay find the answer to this last question 


latest record 


in the new book, Viking Rocket, re- 
viewed on p. 13 of this issue. Detailed 
material on the proposed earth satellite 
is available from newspapers and news 
magazines of July and August. A com- 
plete reading of the book from which 
our excerpt is taken might be subject 
for a report in itself.) 

2. The material in this excerpt would 
lend itself to an interesting TV program. 
Ask students to discuss how the mate- 
rial might be arranged for such a pro- 
duction, what camera shots would be 
particularly effective, and what back- 
ground material might be included. 

8. Have students write a short essay 
on Bill Bridgeman, in which they de- 
scribe the tvpe of man he is, and make 








Highlights of This Issue 


Fiction—Readable and Varied 
e Short-short story: Miss Moonlight (p. 4). One boy, two girls—and a 


moth—add up to a neatly paced, entertaining story re printed now because 
of its proven appeal for Literary Cavalcade’s teen-age readers. 


e Short story: The Street Where the Heart Lies (p. 15). Ludwig Bemel- 


mans, armed with his whimsical wit and facile drawing pen, takes the 
reader on a Bemelmans-illustrated story adventure that dances with 
warmth and humor 

e Short story: Rookie of the Year (p. 30 
ing what happens to Johnny Gates, nationally acclaimed young baseball 


4 Cavalcade Original—describ- 


player, when a visit to his hometown makes him re-evaluate his good 


oplon of his own merits. 


Humorous Essay: The Macbeth Murder Mystery (p. 6) 
James Thurber delightfully spoofs about a murder mystery fan who be- 
comes convinced, after reading Shakespeare’s tragedy, that the wrong 


head was chopped off in Act V. 


Film Scenario: Oklahoma! (p. 18) 
The American genius for modern musical comedy finds no better expres- 
sion than in the works of Rod 
than their classic Oklahoma! In this issue Literary Cavalcade presents 
highlights of the forthcoming Todd-AO production of this beloved story 


with a selection from the script and accompanying pictures 


ers and H immerstein ind no be tter @x imple 


Book Excerpt: The Lonely Sky (p. 8) 


The “wild blue yonder” holds an understandable fascination for the 
modern teen-ager. In this excerpt from his new book, test pilot Bill 
Bridgeman shares with his readers some of the thrills and dangers involved 
in flying supersonic jet-and-rocket planes. The field of post-war experi- 
ments with piloted planes has been moving along parallel to the experi- 
ments in un-manned rockets which have recently captured the public’s 


imagination 


Poetry: Robert Frost (p. 23) 


Selected poems bv America’s dean of poets, and one who seems to us well 
suited, in his subject-matter and simplicity of expression, to serve as a 


yvoung people's introduction to good contemporary poetry. 


Aids to Teaching and Learning 


e “Cavalcade Firsts” (p. 26). Others have done it—why not you? Examples 
of outstanding student writing help motivate students to similar achieve- 
ment of their own 


e “Cavalquiz” (p. 36). Comprehension and discussion questions, vocabu- 
lary drill, and exercises in critical analyses of writing techniques—directed 


toward improve d student reading and writing. 
e “The Big Test” (p. 38). A new Literary Cavalcade service—dedicated 
to every student who has or will have the “Big Test quakes” and in this 


dav ind ade tl 


at comes to most of us at some time Sample questions, this 


month from the College Board Entrance Examinations in English Com- 
position, and directions are designed to familiarize students with the 
nature of these exams. 
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some attempt to analyze his probable 
motivations for seeking out the kind of 
experience he had as a test pilot. 


The Macbeth Murder Mystery 
(p. 6) 


If you haven't this 
essay in The New Yorker, a surprise and 
a few chuckles are in store for you, as 
well as for your class. Murder mysteries 
and Shakespeare don’t go hand in hand, 
but the incomparable James Thurbei 
has concocted a wonderful farce about 
an American lady who insists on turning 
The Tragedy of Macbeth into a “who- 
Shakespeare's real 


ill his glory and it’s up 


read humorous 


lunit.” murdere) 
omes forth in 
to you to decide whether it’s Macbeth 
Macduff or ow 

An appreciation of 
depend upon being familiar with th 
characters and plot of the play Ma 
beth. So if your students have not yet 
read the play in class, you may wish t 


American tourist 


this essay will 


read them a synopsis of the plot—or as} 
a member of the class who has read the 
play to report on the plot- before sug 
that students 
After the class has read the 
discussion might center around what 

is that makes this piece humorous. The 
discussion might be introduced by a re 

reading aloud of the brief paragraph of 
introduction. In addition to the chuckle 
due to the reader’s sense of superiority 
over the American woman (we all like 
murder mysteries at times but every 

thing has its place), the illogic of the 
situation and author’s preposterous ex 


re ad the essa\ 


gesting 


selection, 


iggeration should be noted as impor 


tant elements in his humor 


The Street Where the Heart Lies 
(p. 15) 


Ludwig Bemelmans, like the hero of 
knows where his writing 
talent lies. Working within his own area 
of experience in this country and abroad 
often about 
who have preserved something of the 
child within them 
deserved reputation for humorous, semi 


this story, 


children and grown-ups 


he has won a well- 


autobiographical stories, essays, and 


novels. Born in Austria in 1898, Beme] 


mans is now a naturalized America: 


citizen, and has published many work 


in this country. Students who enjov tl 


selection may be interested in reading 


] , 
sJemelmans tavorites as The 


such othe 

Donke y Inside, Hote l Sple ndide and 
My War with the United States. (The 
Readers’ Guide can direct them to a 
number of stories and articles writt 


ind illustrated by Mr. Bemelmans. ) 


Activities 
1. Ask 

lowing passage from the story: 
“Write what?’ he said to himself 

ofte: is hi refully knotted his. tie 


students to discuss the fol- 





Coming Next Month 
e Art—in Everyday Life 


Beginning a series of picture essays 
on some aspects of our American 
culture—music, architecture, design 
in everyday objects (knives and 
forks, etc.), crafts, pictorial and 
sculptural arts. This series will be 
edited for Literary Cavalcade by 
Patrick Hazard of the Department 
yf English, East Lansing (Mich.) 
H. S., currently on a Ford Founda- 
tion fellowship 


e TV Script—‘’Class of ‘58” 


Every teacher and every student 
knows at 
aleck,” the “wise guy” who carries 
a chip on his shoulder for the world 
In this distinguished TV script, 
Louis Peterson presents a telling 
study of one such boy, caught in a 


crisis of his own making 


least one school “smart 


e Ogden Nash Special 

As one critic has observed, Ogden 
Nash is much more than a rhyming 
wit—like W. S. Gilbert, he combines 
“the light verse tradition” with “the 
intention of serious poetry.” 

Next month Literary Cavalcade 
will feature selected poems by 
Ogden Nash together with an essay 
on the poet by Clifton Fadiman 


e 1956 Scholastic 

Writing Awards 
\ full description of the 31st an- 
nual Scholastic Writing Awards, to 
gether with entry blanks and rules 


' and 











And he answered himself, ‘Nothing 
ever happens.’ ” 

“The urge of creation finally gripped 
that he 


observations of the 


him so strongly put on paper 
his own familiar 
things, the happenings in his neighbor- 
hood.” 

What “advice to the young writer” is 
here? Do you think it holds 


of the selections in this 


implied 
true? Is it true 


] 


, << ] 
month’s Cavalcade tu- 


Firsts” (our s 
26? Can 


writers 


dent-writers pages p vou 
think of any well-known 
have followed this advice 
ful results? 

2. Ask students to the fol 


lowing that appear in the 


who 


with success- 


identify 
reterences 
story a) an Academician (member of 


the Academie Francaise, an organiza- 


tion consisting of 40 members who are 
appointed to it as being among the most 
distinguished living French men _ of 
letters); (b) Legion of Honor (a French 
order of distinction instituted by Napo- 
leon in 1802 to recognize either military 
or civil merit the Rue Morgue 


(setting of Edgar Allan Poe’s Murders 
in the Rue Morgue, exciting detective 
stories featuring the famous sleuth 
C. Auguste Dupin. ) 


Oklahoma! (p. 18) 


The names of Rodgers and Hammer 
stein are as well known, and probably 
as likely to remain so, as those of Gil 
bert and Sullivan. The two have been 
responsible for a series of musical come 
dies that, recent as they are, already 
seem to have become part of American 
folklore and tradition. Of Okla 
homa! was their first great success. The 
songs and the characters that Rodgers 
this 


been loved and applauded 


these 


Hammerstein introduced in 
have 
by audiences all over the country since 


Oklahoma! first appeared on Broadway 


show 


twelve years ago 

The film version of Oklahoma! in the 
new Todd-AO process will undoubted 
make stil] more friends for this musical 
comedy and for its composer and lyri 
cist. It will also add to the fame of 
Agnes De Mille, who is responsible for 
the film’s choreography 
name is as well known in the field of the 
dance as those of Rodgers and Ham 
Advanced 
reading Miss De 

Dance to the 


and whose 


merstein are on Broadway 
students may 
Mille’s autobiography 
Piper ) 

After students have read the excerpt 


enjoy 


from the screen play, and seen the pho 
tographs that illustrate it, ask them to 
discuss possible reasons for the tremen 
dous success that Oklahoma! has en 
joyed. Is the plot unusually exciting 
different, or well-contrived? Are the 
characters appealing and memorable in 
some particular way? What role does 
the setting play in the effect of the 
whole? Can you describe in one sen 
tence the basic appeal of this produc 
tion? Would you say that the success of 
Oklahoma! within its home) 
our own Middle West in many respects 


setting im 


bears out the advice Bemelmans_ is 
making for authors in his storv “The 


Street Where the Heart Lies 


Poetry by Robert Frost (p. 23) 
Robert 


poets who manages to please almost 


Frost is one of those rare 


everybody! Even devotees of the most 
avant garde poetry are likely to concede 
the literary merit of his writing and its 
worthiness to be placed in the first rank 
while the 
who relishes Edgar Guest and Robert 


of verse, “common reader 
Service can also find much to please 
and interest him in Frost's poems 

Use these selected poems by Frost as 
a means of pointing out the value of 
close reading of poetry to your students 
Like most good poems, these by Frost 
gain meaning and luster from repeated 


readings and an examination of indi 





vidual words and images. To help them 
off to a good start, ask your students to 
read “The Gift Outright” carefully at 
least three times, and then to answer 
the following questions 


1. Why do you think the poet men- 
tions Massachusetts and Virginia instead 
»f any two other states? (these were 
the first two colonies) 

2. What were we still unpossessed 
by (line 6)? (America) 

3. What did no possess 
line 7)? (allegiance to England) 

4. What is the “surrender” men- 
tioned in line 11? (the giving of our 
hearts to our new 


we more 


home } 


5. What historical event is suggested 
in line 13? (the Revolutionary Wat 


6. What does the poet mean Dy 
aguely 


land 
realizing westward”? Ameri- 
ca’s expansion westward 

7. What do the last lines suggest that 
one result of ow 
selves to the land was to be? 


original American culture 


Note 
his poems can gre itly enhance students’ 
appreciation of them. Availabl 
National Council are two 10” records, 


Robert Frost Reads His Pos try.) 


‘outright gift” of our- 
a growing 


rded ‘adings ot 


} ' 
Frost's ( 


through 


Cavalcade Firsts (p. 26) 


\ story, an essay, and a poem by top- 
placing contestants in the 1955 Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards. We 
ready to accept contributions to 
“Cavalcade Firsts” and entries in 
the 1956 Scholastic Writing Awards for 
publication in this department. Full in- 
formation about the 1956 Scholastic 
Writing Awards will be published in 
the November issue 


are now 
new 


new 


Rookie of the Year (p. 30) 


The hero of this fictional story might 
be anv boy just out of high school, but 


Liberty Magazine 


“lt wondered why he read so much.” 





“Alice In Wonderland” 


4:00 p.m. E. D.S. T. 


“Our Town” 


TV, September 19, 8:00 p.m. E 
“Heidi’’ 


“Heidi 
oes 





produced by Max Liebmar 


Three Fall TV Offerings to Watch For 


Maurice Evans presents the Florida Friebus version of Lewis Carroll's 
elassic children’s storv, starring Eva LeGallienne, on NBC-TV, October 23 


A musical version of Thornton Wilder's famous stage play, with Frank 
Sinatra as moderator, will be presented on 
D. S. T. 


Dennis Day, Ezio Pinza, and Jeannie Carson star in a 


i 


” NBC- 


“The Producer's Showcase 


musical version of 


m NBC-TV, October 1, 9:00 p.m 








he happens to be a ballplayer, and on 
who has almost overnight gained na 


tional fame as a_ hard-hitting rookie. 


This is a story vour students are sure to 


enjoy, both because of its baseball back- 


ground and its study of a boy who has 
little to learn about swinging a bat, but 
a lot a suc- 


cessful human being 


to learn about becoming 


Books (p. 13) 


You've asked for i 
Beginning this issue, Literary Cavalcade 
will list and describe new books that 
are likely to be of particular interest to 
teen-agers and which are of a quality 
that their teachers will be glad to have 


it—so here it Is 


them exposed to 


Letter Box (p. 13) 


The teen-ager is the perennial target 
In this 
month’s “Letter Box,” a group of teen- 


of humor, satire, and criticism 


agers examine some of the labels that 
have been pinned on them, and speak 
their minds on the subject. 

“Letter Box” is open to letters—and 
opinions—on all subjects, from the con- 
tents and policies of Literary Cavalcade 
to affairs of the day. Encourage your 
students to write in and their 
ideas with other readers 


share 


By Special Request 


May is our time for finding out what 
our readers—and you teacher subscribers 
~are thinking about Literary Cavalcade. 
We do this through our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, consisting of teachers and 
educators who are using our magazine 
in the classroom with their students or 
in education courses. Each year we re- 
ceive from this Board suggestions and 
criticisms that almost invariably lead us 
to make some changes in our program 
for the coming school vear 


May our 
the 


their students feel about College 


Board 


anxiety that 


Last members com 
many of 


Board 
in fact 


nented m 
and Regents examinations—and 


about the variety of other examinations 


Civil Service, Army qualification tests 


etc that loom between them and their 
»bjectives. Couldn't Cavalcade do some- 
The re- 
“Get Ready for the Big Test.” 

for the Big Test” (pp 
38-39) is a new feature of Literary 
Cavalcade designed to acquaint 
dents with the kinds of questions asked 


thing in this area? they asked 
sult is 
“Get Ready 


stu- 


and the kinds of answers expected on 
and by so 
doing to remove some of the “fear of 
the unexpected” from these tests. Typi- 


various “big” examinations 


cal questioning te chnique s will be em- 
phasized, and students will be given an 
ypportunity to “test themselves.” In this 
first issue we present some sample ques 
from the English 
booklet issued by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

Our Board members also wanted to 
know whether couldn’t do more 
with analvsis of writing from the writer’s 
point of view, to assist 


tions Composition 


we 


students who 
are interested in creative writing. That’s 
why vou'll find a new section in this 
month's “Cavalquiz”—“Writers at Work” 

p. 37). This section will focus on some 
of the writing problems and techniques 
suggested by specific selections in each 


issue. 





Answers to Calvaquiz Questions (pp. 36-37) 


Focus on Reading. Rookie of the Year: 
1-the old minor league pitcher, T 
Gates, F; 3-Bob Adamson, T; 
Allison, T. The Street Where 
Lies: l-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-d; 5-e. 

Have Fun with Words: I. 1-g; 2-d; 3-i: 
4-f; 5-j; 6-h; 7-c; 8-a; 9-e; 10-b. II. 1-immi- 
nent; 2-onerous; 3-saffron; 4-5-6-rank, pro- 
crastination, vacillation; 7-perverse; 8-la- 
9-fanatical: 10-torsion 


; 2-Johnny 
4-Marjorie 
the Heart 


one 
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Inspire your students to read 


Berrer [books through 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK 


“How many students would be interest 
ed in starting a Teen Age Book Club?” 


“You get your choice of sixteen 25¢ 
and 35¢ books each month...” 


Students elect their own secretary “| never dreamed reading could be 
who handles ordering and details of such fun!” 
running the Club. 





What is the Teen Age Book Club? 


Now in its tenth year of operation, the Teen Age Book Club is a unique 
service for schools which introduces young people to the pleasures of 
reading by providing them with carefully selected books of outstanding 
merit and youth appeal—at a cost within their means. Titles are widely 
varied so that all members readily find books appealing to their interests 
and reading levels ( grades 6-12). Books regularly offered include: novels 
short story collections, science fiction, mysteries, humor, classics, self- 
improvement, adventure stories, sports, animal stories, hobbies. All sup- 
plies for operating a Club are free. There are no dues, and the students 
may buy as many or as few books as they wish. The Club is organized so 
that members can run it themselves. Mail coupon today for your kit of 


free materials. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB unm tepesioes) 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(Sponsored by 


CLUB 


“,... and you get a free dividend book 
for every four books you buy.” 


Some of the sixteen books 
offered in Sept.-Oct. 


e HL ia afb heat 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


Please send, without cost or obli 
gation, a kit of materials for start 
ing a Teen Age Book Club, in 
cluding a sample book 

Name_ 


School 





Address 


——— Zone___State__ 


STwa 











Stubborn Jud (Rod Steiger), right, ups 
his bid for Laurey’s box-supper at the 
fund-raising for the new schoolhouse 


Aunt Eller ure 

Curly tonight? 
AUNT ELLer 

You didn’t want 


AUNT Evie 
I picked mine 
it, isnt ite 
Laureys 
isnt 

AUNT 
Crazy 

Curly 
ward them 

CurLyY (to Aut 
callin’ for vou 4 
that VOU Ve Vout 
on prope EN : ! oft 
Its a right 

AUnr | lin the him 
Curly. tell all i ks t } v here 
on their wa | 

CunLy (teaces and 

Phe wheels are 

brown 
Phe dashboure S 
With isinglass curt 
down of the amiahilitu of the se 


1 ai » / 

Ini ¢ theres a rmcrs st re at thy cowb ES 
’ 

weather owbous 


Let’s skip a niumbe f ( \ ] | ] get] \onT Evie 
songs. Sunset. A ] I 
off for the Box So 
vehicle is on 
rigs, flat-bed fa 


two-wheel su 


of song r | 
clear in the eve ning 

We sec 
surrey. Curly 
vehie le wan ope 
driving. La 
moody 

OW BOY 

d bu 


Right 


t 


eventually 
roof timb 
tore ad 


scone 


Behind 


tarme) 
Thi 
schoolhouse 
holds “wp his 
fion Thi 
listen 
FARMER SKIDMORI 
farmer and the 
triends he cowman 1 
Oh, the farmer and the cow ie farmer ste 
should be friends cheese, 
One man likes to push a plow But that’s no reason 
rhe other likes to chase a cow be friends! 











up ina certain kind of way with a cer- 
tain color ribbon, that ain’t my fault 

Aunt Eller picks up a gaily decorated 
basket. She pretends that it is too heavy 


for her.) Can't hardly lift this’n Sniffs 


exaggeratedly I'm bound there's a 
mince ple m here Come an’ sniff 
{ Yr VOurse lf 

Four men Le ap at the invitation and 


sniff happily 

First Cownoy: Ull go two bits 

Bidding continues in lively manne) 
until Aunt Eller calls:) 

AUNT Exver: Sold to Pete Larkin for 
six bits! (She hands the basket to Pete.) 
Well, Pete, vou sure got a purty gal to 
go with vour supper. (Picking up an 


other basket.) Now 


here’s two hampers. Whose they are 


Let’s gO ahead 
I've no idea! 
The little 


next to it is 


in a loud voice) 
mine! And 
(General laughter 

AunT ExLver: Well, that’s the end of 
that Now 
hamper. (Murmer of excitement runs 
through the crowd.) 1 took a peek in- 


ANNI 
un’s the one 
Laurev’s! 
Hh1iece s 


secret. here's) my 


side a while ago and I must sav it looks 
mighty tastv. What do I hea 
Cowsoy: Two bits! 

Four bits! 
AUNT ELLER: What d’vou sav, six? 
Cowhoy shakes his head 

FARMER (¢ 
AUNT 


two 


‘ 5) 
gents 


SECOND CowBoy 


aRNES: I bid one dolla 
Exvver: More like it! Do I hear 
Jep: A dollar and a quarter 
Laurey stiffens at the sound of Jud’s 
LCoOlce 
MIarsHAL Evan: Two dollars 
Cowsoy: Two-fifty 
FARMER Carnes: Three dollars! 
Jup: And two bits 
Cowpsoy: Four dollars 
Jt D doggedly) And two bits 
Laurey looks straight ahead of her, 


rrimly. Aunt Eller catches this look. and 
TFOWS worried 

AunT Enver: Four dollars and a 
quartet! Looking at Curly, an appe al 
in her voice Ain't I goin’ to hear any 
morer 

Curly turns and walks away. cool 
ind deliberate. Laurey bites her lip 

AUNT Exver: I’ve got a bid of four 
ind a quarter—from Jud Fry An ap- 
pealing look at Farmer Carnes.) You 
goin’ to let him have it Andrew 

Farmer Carnes: Four and a halt 

AUNT Ever (shouting, as if she were 
cheering Four and a half! Goin’ tor 


four and a half! Goin’- 
Jub: Four seventy-five 
AUNT ELLER (deflated) 
five 


Four seventv- 
Come on, gentlemen. Schoolhouse 
iin’t built vet 

Five dollars 


Goin’ for 


CowBoy 
AUNT 


Se 
Goin — 


ELLER five dollars! 





Jup (doggedly): And two bits. 
Cowpoy: Can't afford any more. 
AUNT ELLerR (tworried again Five 


and a quarter! Not nearly enough vet 
Looking at Carnes Not tor cold di k 
with stuffin’ and that lemon pie 


t 
FARMER ( Six dollars 


\RNES 
AUNT Exver: Six dollars! Goin’ 
Jup: And two bits 
\unr Evier: My, voure stubborn 
Jud. Mr. Carnes is a richer man’n vou. 


Low king at And | know he 


likes custard with rasphe ry syrup 


Carnes 


Mar wer Carnes: Naw, let it go 

Aunr Etter: Anvbody goin’ to bid 
anv morer 

Jup: No. They all dropped out 


Aunt Eller. 


Lets get on 


Cowsoy: That’s enough 
FARMER ( 
Jup: Here's the money 


AUNT Ei LER looking off ) Hold on, 


ARNES 


you! [ve not said, “Goin, goin’, gone,” 
vet! 

Jub Well, sav it! 

AUNT Exver (slowly): Goin’ to Jud 


for six dollars and two bits. Goin’ 

The re AY 
bac keround as Cou boys and girls make 
way for Curly. He crosses to Aunt Elle) 
u ith saddle 


excited movement in. the 


over his arm.) 


Curty: Who'd vou sav was gettin 
Laurev’s hamper? 

AUNT Exvver: Jud Fry 

Curty: And for how much? 

Aunt Evcer: Six and a quarte 

CURLY 1 dont figger ‘at's quite 
enough do vou? 

Jup: It's more’n you got 

Curry: Got a saddle here cost me 
thirty dollars 

Jup: You can't bid saddles. Has to be 
cash 

Curry (looking around A thirtv- 


dollar saddle must be worth sump’n 


Cowpsoy: T]l give vou ten 

Skipwore (fo Curly): Don’t be a tool 
bov. Yean't earn ai livin’ without a 
saddle 

Curry (te cowboy): Got cash? 


por ke ft. 


saddle.) 


Cowrnoy: Rieht in my 
(Curly gives him thre 











Curry (to Jud): Don't let's wast 
time. How high vou goin? 

Jup: Highern you—no matter what! 

Curry (to Aunt Eller): Aunt Elle 


Um biddin’ all of this ten dollars 
Aunt Exiver: Ten dollars 


{ general murmur of exe 


Yow 
ited 


con 


ments. Laurey’s eyes are shining nou 
} 
and her shoulders are straighter 
roy 
Jup (determinedly Fen dollars and 


two bits 


AUNT Evver: Curl 

\fter a tense pause, Curly turns to a 
group of men 

Curry: Most of vou bovs know my 


horse, Dun She Sal Ile sweallou s hard 
a kind of nice 

broke 
LAURE) 

Curly! It ain't worth it 
Corp ELAM 


horse—gentle and well 


tense voice): Don't sell Dun 


I'll vive vou twenty-five 


Curry: Sold! (To Aunt Eller.) That 
makes the bid thirty-five 
AUNT ELLER tickled to death 


all for the 


educatin 


Curly, vou're crazy! But it’s 
ain't it? All for 
and larnin’. Goin’ 

i pb: Hold on! I ain’t finished biddin’! 
(He grins fiercely at Curly.) You just 
bid everything vou got in the world 
didn’t vou? Can't bid vour clothes, cuz 
they ain’t worth nuthin’. Can't bid youn 
(Slotely, men 


schoolhouse 


gun cuz vou need that 


acingly Yes, sir. You need that bad 
So, Aunt Eller, I'm just as reckless as 
Curly McLain, I guess. Just as good at 


gettin? what T want. Goin’ to bid all | 
got in the world—all I saved for two 
é work. All 
it is! Forty-two dollars 
cents He 
money onto Laurey’s hamper.) 

Close shot of Curly as with quiet 
deliberation he takes out his gun. The 


crowd gasps 


vears, two vears doin’ farm 


for Laureyv. Here 
pours thee 


and thirtv-one 


Curvy: Anvbody want to buy a gun? 
Bought it brand new last Thanksgivin’ 
Laurey (pleading Curly, please 


don’t sell vour gun 
Curly doesn’t seem to see or hea 
her. He looks over cowboys ) 
Cowpsoy: Give vou eighteen dollar 
for it, Curly 
Curty: Sold 
They settle the deal 
Aunt Eller with money in his hand.) 
That makes my bid fittv-thre« 
Anvbody 
Jud starts to move 
{unt ELLER 


Crurly turns to 


CURLY 


dollars goin’ higher 
toward Curly 

shouting as fast as she 
Sold! Goin’ There 
is an audible sigh of relief.) What's the 
matter with vou folks? Nobody 


cheer Or dance 4 


can Goin —Gone! 


gon 
gonna 


Uncertainly somebody begins to sing 
“The 
takes Laurey’s basket and they move 
But we won't tell any 
it yourself!) 


Farmer and the Cotman.” Curly 
away together 


more of the story—see 




















Poems by 


obert frost 


The Pasture 

I'm going out to clean the past 
Pll only stop to rake the leaves av 
And wait to watch the water 


] sha'n't be gone long \ ul 


cle 


I'm going out to tet« h the 
That's standing by 

It totters wher 

I sha'n't be 


Our most honored poet—four-time Pulitzer-Prize-winner— 
speaks for New England, and for America, 


in the poems on this page 


and on the following pages 








The Road Not Taken 


Two roads diverged in a yellow woods, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 


To where it bent in the undergrowth 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 

And having perhaps the better claim 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
rhough as tor that the passing there 


Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to wav, 


I doubted it | should ever come back 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 

Somewhere ages and ages hence 

Robert Frost began writing poems in high school. As few writ- 

ers ever make a living from poetry, his family hoped he would 

prepare in college for a more profitable profession. Frost's 

And that has made all the difference. decision to stay with poetry through long lean years was for him 
the “less traveled’ road ‘‘that has made all the difference.”’ 


[wo roads diverged in a woods, and I- 


I took the one less traveled by. 


Fireflies in the Garden 
Here come real stars to fill the upper skies 


And here on earth come emulating flies 


Canis Major 

(A Constellation 
The great Overdog 
That heavenly beast 


That though they never equal stars In size 
And they were never really stars at heart) 
Achieve at times a very star-like start 
Only, of course, they can’t sustain the part, 
With a star in one eve 


Gives a leap in the east 


He dances upright 

All the way to the west 
And never once drops 

On his forefeet to rest 


I'm a poor underdog 

But tonight I will bark 

With the great Overdog 

That romps through the dark 


Nothing Gold Can Stay 
Nature’s first green is gold 
Her hardest hue to hold 
Her early leaf’s a flower 
But only so an how 
Then leaf subsides to leaf 
So Eden sank to griet 
So dawn goes down to day. 
Frost's second profession, and one that sustained him through the Nothing gold can stay 
years in which he was mastering his craft, has been farming. The 
homely detail of New England farm life characterizes many of his 
poems. His spare Yankee style seems to reflect the stern weather- 
beaten—but not unbeautiful—New England landscape he loves. 








The Runaway 
of the vear was beginning to fall, 


Once when the snow o 
‘Whose colt?” 


We stopped by a mountain pasture to say 
\ little Morgan had one forefoot on the wall 
Phe other curled at his breast. He dipped his he: 
And snorted at us. And then he had to bolt 
We heard the miniature thunder where he 
And we saw him, or thought w iw him, dim and gray, 
Like a shadow against th n of falling Hake 
| think the little fellow’s afraid of the snow 

He isn't winter-broken. It 


With the little fellow it il] He S ruhnimg a 


| 


fled 


| doubt if even his mother could tell him. “Sakes, 
It's only weather He'd think she didn't know! 


Where is his mother? He can’t be out alone 

And now he comes again with cl 
ae Tae , At 37, Frost went to England where he plucked up courage to show 
\nd mounts th ' Senreeee eee his poems to a publisher. Three years and two volumes of poetry 
And all his tail that isn’t hair up straight later, he came home to find himself famous. Since then he has 
} if throw off fies “talked’’ and read poetry at many colleges. Appropriately, the 
state of Vermont this summer named a mountain after him 


( W \ 


He shudders his « 
Whoever it 1S t] it 
When other creatu ban Fore to stall 


Ought to | 


ind bin, 


The Secret Sits 


The Freedom of the Moon 


tilted +} 


I've tried the ne 
Above a haz tree 
As vou might try 

I've tried it fine with littl readth of luster, 
] , - wot mii r 

AJone, or in one Thamen HOMME 


\\ h one nl Val SI ul aS sh rit . 
’ Outright 


ct Were 


I put 


And brought it 
And dropped it i 


lor run 


SSOCSSEC DV, 


DOSSESSE d. 


In speaking of what a poem should be, Frost has said: 
“It begins in delight and ends in wisdom.’’ Though 
his accents are of New England, in such poems as The 
Gift Outright, Robert Frost speaks for all of America. 


A 
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By YOUNG 


Meeting the 


The crowd teas thie k 
hack for a moment 
cut through the 

“Hey you, 
short short story 
1955 Scholastic 


so she ste ppe dl 

Then a sharp 
in the 
hi re - 


voice NOSE cat 


Ell i 
won an award 
Writing 


eteria 
Bell's 


in the 


CON 


Awards 


| COUNTED the steps as TI went up 
Phere and | 
hummed with the count hum 
Hum. hum.” | 
firmly in the center ot 
the 
dressed in blue and whit 

“Hands off the 


| nodded ith 


were a great many 


‘Hum 


one, two placed mA 


teet the stairs 


[ went past first honor girl 


suid 


ban 


baniste rs she 
understanding. The 
and. rickets 
I passed out of the reach of her voice 
ind to the right door. My 
smooth dark 
Door number four on_ the 
floor I chanted. “The 


hie right doot . 


isters were slivers 
Callie doo 


Vas and stained a oak 
sc ond 


right Hoor and 


knob and walke dl 
( loak 


followed me un 


I turned the shiny 
the 


teac her's 


corner to the 


tCTOSS 


Phe 


smilingly. I 
} 


rOoOomn 
eves 
look at 


escaping the eves between 


dress and hei 
“You 
go in this door that, to 
the trafhic reminded 
myself. I shoved a place between rub 
| sack, and 


with a certain 


her 
Kut 
must and out 
keep moving,” | 
pers and lun h pails for my 


i 
mit mv coat on a hook 
number 
| found ms seat and plopped down 
feeling the familiar curve of the seat on 
nv legs and the bump in the back that 
is put there on purpose I bent down 
knee watched the 
lifferent kinds of feet going by 


to seratch my and 
The room was swarming with second 
the 
that quieted by stages when the teacher 
stood up, her little bell that 
looked like a golden lady. 

I took out 
book and slumped down behind it to 
hide from her. Someone be 
gan to read haltingly. I put my hand 
on my stomach and breathed fast with 


raders; noise rose to a low roa 


ringing 
m\ 


big red ge ography 


mv face 


WRITERS 


Selections from 


Scholastic Writing 


Spider 


By Ellen Bell 


West Seattle (Wash.) H. S 


Teacher, Belle McKenzie 


short and 


breaths to make it go up 
like the panting of a dog. | 
laughed and thought how I hadn't neat 
lv such a long hadn't 
anv tail at all 

“Ellen Bell, begin reading 

My mind back into the 
NC hoolroom with a sthap like a released 
rubber band | the last 
I remembered hearing and be 
gan to read where I found them. It was 
the right place 

And so the went, interrupted 
only by recess and lunch. Lunch! 

I had lunch that dav with Avis. We 
took our lunch pails to a table near the 
windows and stared at the long line of 
kids waiting to get plate lunches. 

“Tm starved,” said 
ear. “LT think TH buy 

“Yeah, but the line is awful long.’ 
I looked to see where it ended 
‘Stupid You have to wait in 

Just go up and pay the cashier 
Yunderstan’?” She i nickel 
in the palm f her 

‘T have a nickel 
mv anv milk today 

‘Let's go then. 

You Lt8) rll 

wit he | hey 
ter lose he 

She etiurie | 


down 


tongue—and_ | 


bounced 


groped tor 
words 


The teacher smiled. 
day 


Avis close to my 


some dessert 


dont 
line 
showed ne 
hand 


too.” T said. “I didi't 


| 


wait 
walk toward the 
rselt 
quicklh 
butterhorn \ 
suger frosting and 
‘Now it’s vour turn. You could have 
been back already : 
through the crowd to the 
counter with butterhorns on it 


coulh 
in the crowd 
with bruce 


round 


lovely one. with 


nits. 


I went 
| chose 
a big one, and backed out toward the 
The there thick, so 
| stood against the corner and waited 
for a break. I turned and watched the 
movement in the lunchroom, amused at 


cashier line Was 


the wav the colors ran together. 





Awards Entries 


Ellen Bell has 
the Spider. Her story 
she says, was written 
from an actual — and 
certainly unforgettable 
—experience. Now a 
senior at West Seattle 
High School, Ellen is a 
member of the Honor 
Society. Her hobbies 
“reading, sketching 
observing people’ — 
ought to put her well 

on her way towards her ambition 
teacher in English and art. 


met 


to be a 


PREPPPLL PPLE PLL LL LLL LE LLLOL ELLE LER OLE 


‘Hey you, come here!” 
pulling me by the 
cashier. 


Someone wirs 
arm. It was the 
that 
she said. “Youre a thief, do vou 
that? What's vour name? Well 
leave this with me.” 


butterhorn 
know 


you yust 


“T saw vou. steal 


The line came forward again and | 
Was pushed awav. L looked at the nickel 
in mv hand, tingles of shock going into 
mv fingers and toes. 
not a thiet | 
a thiet 
I sat dumbly 
jumping at the 
Finally the time came 
“Ellen go up to the office 
blood pounding in m 
found the 
and went in. 


“Pm said out loud 


‘Tm not mnVvwa 

in class that afternoon 
sound of the buzzer 
I felt the 
lett the 
to the 


facing me at 


Cars l 
room and 
office Phere 
the high counter, was the 

“Well, are vot now: Shi 
‘Since first 
time, we've decided not to put it dow 
on vour You 
nickel the 
vou. 

I stared 
Hating her 
bo I\ 


valy 


right door 


cashier 
Sorry 
stared at me this is vou 
record, 


take 


may pas 


butterhorn 


vou 


and wit! 


back at het 


and 


hating her 

incl lon 
framed b the 
office | 


eves HOSE 


skinny 
hic 

reached 
nickel 


cravon 


prope rly 
dark 


into 


woody ork 
pocket to get the 
terrible re 


raced aeross mn 


m\ 
and pulled 
Cold 
brow and down mv back. 

“T—lost it—” I mumbled. 
bent over a piece of paper 

“Take this to mother,” shi 
sneered. | took the bag and paper sli 
offered blindly from the 
awful room. 


out a 


needles 
Che cashie | 
youl 
and 


me ran 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 








1 wandered down the long halls, 
knowing that I couldn't take the bag 
into the room with m« inv more than 
I could take the note home. I stood on Inner Stru ole 
my tiptoes and stuffed the bag and - te 
note into a hole on top of a me url ‘ama 
folded fire hose Then | turned the 
shiny brass knob and went 
room All eves were OM rie is 
omy seat. I felt like rving 1 great hush fell ove By Kenneth MacGillivray 
Phe rest. of — the ( , it He felt nauseated and wee ( l : " iN) T H. S 
luinbly in class, like ; ost o he had worked and waited fe ee aii ye 
{ , uted inxious! fey | | { y ring ment Uf ads se ready nows CO Cd il le cher Mary l Taft 
et was startled when it did ped moment, even now, beyond 
to collect) books and kep ) S neth MacGillivray’s essay won 
lown aS | worke d ly} the ‘| we} nn the 1955 N) holasti M riting 
inder my hand on the fi 


shinv nickel, Ts] | | ' : IVORY ke 


nm my veins Hypnot 


T\ hands down and 


ous chords with a 


| ith ind precision 
th hand n touch a l I ng d ! hough I vere plaving on top 
I torced mv tace to | ‘ peggio. At a I mountain, and the music was cas 
vent to get mv. coat rt vas mast I plaved i 3) ! re ra | 


toy 
ao } 


ounding crazil It reassural othed 1 tl nelody for several meas 
teal that it frightened me ard Y um ound ning 1 | pl i small solo of several 
Our class filed out of the | I : 

prtst the hole where ( 


lown the stairs past 


Then the orchestra resumed 


with the fortissimo 
( el 10 plaved now in 
separated from. the yrouy dw vou idjusting the " nel he loubl m ! dozen measures 
by mvself to the office ush h thi | { me that 1 was using too 
I walked in and put hye ckhel ¢ iusea | | rv already the tendons 
nn the counte The Cas | 


u he a 
ict down Im | 


from the rapid 
' 


na ve ( i i orld Du tag eC} ! t t] major chords So | be 
not to be a thiet sh 1] i } n it } 


: . seu iL ) tol rell | ndo earlier than usual 
| walked alone 0 ‘ | y Wt ) , } , 


tor suppleness ind 
ground ind to the 


na tore 1 | I larity »! rat \ I could relax m\ 
the squares that I w } 1 ir rm ind nel I pila | tl hand } plaving the following foul 
One , } } , : 


two vou re J ) nalrkow ling t iplets I thought 
it Came Iw ilked i ! ! an ) ! ! ( i 5 


ft ling On a wind yV\ 
making Sure where 
} i i crack bre l 
father’s spine. Lf | thie hat he | ; f the music hich had heard drip) m the end 


} 


Frederick Padula, Bakersfield (Calif.; H. S.. won a commendation for this 
still-life photograph in the 1955 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 


OCTOBER, 1955 





As his essay shows, 
music is one of Ken- 
neth MacGillivray’s 
main interests. His 
piano playing has won 
several state and dis- 
trict contests. When 
Ken wrote “Inner 
Struggle,” he 
hoping to realize his 
ambition to play a 
piano concerto with a 
full orchestra. His wish 

has since come true. At school, Ken is on the 
varsity swimming team and belongs to a writ- 
ing club. His ambition is to enter the foreign 
service 


was 


PPE LPLLL LLLP OL LL OL LOLOL LLL L OOO LODLLSY 


falls over the spectators of a swimming 
as a diver balances himself before 
the dive I 
waiting for the individual medley event 
Was | WoOl 
swimming 
I had 


never known the meaning of fear until 


meet 


was always waiting then 


which followed the diving 


ied and afraid at those 


meets? I thought I was—and vet 


now 
Oh, to be on the starting 
New Trier for the State meet 
would look over at Walters and smile as 
we prepared for the 200-vard free-stvle 
thinking to that 
r, the rest of the world would b: 

out [ 


physical 


block at 


now! | 


myself once in the 


would use everv ounce of 


strength towards 
out of the 


swimming there is no 


swim 


ming him right 


pool In 
tenseness, no 
blocks 


tricking vou into believing that failure 


treezing of muscles, no mental 


imminent—only vour body with two 
irms and two legs against 
both fighting In an 
which is indifferent to the result. 

But public 


t 
ince with an 


your oppo 


Vt 
nent s element 


now mv first perform 
orchestra I 
mind Phe 


ex lude d 


am pitted 


gainst 


audic nce 
thought 


as a competi 


my own 
innot b 
hen 1 

uting for me to miss a note hop 
rthat Iw 


from my 


Know it is sitting 


ill miss a cue o1 run away 


m the orchesti " 


ne 1s probabl in the 


Yesterd nornimi¢ [ 


other y neal the 


audience out 
Saw her 
, 


SOUT rich 


t the 


had 


] 
scnor vervone except 


t 

good luck. “Don’t 
him said He 

LOeS well i al him 


M ishe d 


1 
bout 


he wind had closed the door bel 
I had stood motionless for 
in the Did Jane realize 


icv an 
loubts and fears that have plagued mx 
ncessantly for the last month, or know 
f the troubled anxious nights | 
have had when only after 
n bed did I fall into the 
Did 


In ¢ lassc S 


ind 
many hours 
restless sleep 


how I 


of exhaustion? she know 


have sat staring into space 


The plaintive notes of a clarinet 


questioning the orchestra brought me¢ 


back to the present. Hearing the doleful 
answer of the cellos, I began the sad 
but beautiful second theme. I thought 
of summer then, when, lying on my 
back, I would drink deeply from the 
intoxicating blue of a cloudless skv. The 
was playing became more 
and full of the 
time I had neared the end of the pas- 


music | 
poignant vearning. By 
sage, pangs of longing were welling up 
within me. Then, leaping and lunging, 
the music gradually built up mm volume, 
exchanges between 
until the full o1 
a single great chord. 
the 
brushing the perspiration 


through alternate 
plano and orchestra 
chestra sounded 


Hunching low ovel plano, and 


out of one 
smarting eve, I launched into the tirade 


of double 


with great rapidity 


octaves. Plaved in unison and 
the octaves of this 
section had aroused more of my doubts 
than 


I was suddenly encouraged 


and MISZIVINGS any passage mn 
the piece 
when | remembered the hundreds and 
hundreds of times I had practiced them, 
building up the resilience in my arm 
until it possessed the torsion qualities 
of a steel spring. Excluding every other 
thought from my mind, I concentrated 
note I plaved. Only in the 
fifth finger slip off 


a mistake which went 


on evel 
final group did my 
an F* onto aG 
unnoticed in the 
tensity of the 


almost deafening in 

climax 

\ great sigh went up from the audi 

Now, for a the 
' laid 


ence moment minor 


oncerto Was asic 


Drawing by Richard Bobby, Lincoln H. S., 
Cleveland, O.—from 1955 Art Awards. 


tor a less toreboding transitional theme 
The flute took up the and | 
icccompanied with a flurry of notes in 
the treble. Enchanted by the airy saf 
quality of the flute, I thought of 


te Ids ot blac k ( ved SUSanNS ot 


Thi lod, 


tron 
morning 
glories strewn on a white picket fence, 
ind ot 


through 


mvself mvsteriousl\ soaring 


an exhilarating mountain sky. 
An ominous six notes from the horns 
pricked the bubble of my 


trance—and 





ended my pianissimo accompaniment 
of the flute. The orchestra 


alone, with restless diminished chords 


continued 


Now it wrestled with the music, as the 


theme evolved and developed, and 


major fought minor for 
Then, growing cramped, the 


looked tor 


tense sign of my 


supremacy 
theme 
an outlet for its energies: a 
entrance—my hardest 
passage 

Bending low over the kevs as before 
1 plunged into the major double-tore 
the pent-up 


emotion that had been simmering with 


arm octaves, loosing all 
in me for weeks under the pressure of 
But my 
completely recovered trom the previous 
taut and 
until 


I felt 


forced my 


unfounded fears arm had not 
became 
teeth 
bulge, | 


octave passage; it 

strained. Gritting my 
mv jaw muscles 
In the last measure 
the bench 
lowed the weight of my body to suppl 
ment my effecting the 


dous crash of kettle drums 


hands to continue 


I raised myself. off and al 


hands tremen 

Exhausted, I sank down on the bencl 
and took out my handkerchief to Wipe 
from my face the perspiration that was 
streaming into my shirt 
“LT have done it,” I thought. The 
part was past and the 
hill. With disbelief, 1 


had overcome the might 


down collar 
hardest 
Was dow a 


that | 
that 


rest 
re ilized 
obstack 
had brought me needless misery 
I felt light-headed 


world 


If wanted to claim 
again. Slowly 


began to form at the corners of 


a part in the 
smile 
mv mouth, a reaction which had grown 


me during my preparatior 


foreign to 
for the concert. Smiling broadly in spite 
of myself, I stared at the brand 
of the plano to k ep trom 


When | 


glanced at the 


Tharnie 
parting m 
lips and laughing 
look up, | 
He, too, was smiling. Catching n 
he gave me a slight nod, as thoug! 
inderstood. 


Suddenly I 
not 


realized that my ex] 
The cond 
many people like 

| 


nce Was Unique 


nust have seen 
undergo a personal battle 
the audience seemed svmpathe tir 


I ooking at the front 


friends wishing me well thi nig 


row, I saw sey 
glances and smiles. 
Hearing the 
i close, I 
first 

dreamed of plaving with an 
Now that the 
hand, I determined to forestall any late 


to the 


orche stras 


coming to remembe 


ever simce m\ pmo les 


great opportunit 


grounds tor remorse by enjyov ing 


limit every remaining moment of per 


formance. 
The laconic tones ot 


an opog pr ree 


my thoughts, as a church spire stab: 
the purple haze of twilight and | be gin 
again, possessed with a new confidence 


and inspired by a changed philosophy 
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CAVITE basel 
led him up 
The fat-faced 

had been staring 


Now he Said 


seen vou before 
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He was a major leaguer now—tomorrow 


he‘d show his home town what he could do with his bat 
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on his toes, 
my hits, Mr. 

It should a joke, but it 
wasnt quite right. Bob Adamson smiled 
briefly 


Johnny 


“T usually go past first on 
Adamson.” 
have been 


and moved away 
shrugged. It all pretty 
Bob had 


his first official coach in baseball, and 


Was 


mcongruous Adamson been 


Adamson as a ball player couldn't make 


even the semi-pro Grand Junction 


Be avers 


There was a crowd around the car 
away. At 


“You re 


son.” He he Sl- 


was finally driven 


vhen he 
| 
} 


the wheel Johnny s father said 
a big man in this town 
tated a moment. “Hope you don't let it 
to your head.” 


Not me.” 


“Don’t worry 


shook 


Pop $3 


Johnny his head 


grinning 

That night he went to the alumni 
dance at the high school with Marjorie 
Allison. She’d hesitated for a 
when he called to make the date, and 
he was a little annoved. He thought as 
he hung up that there wasn’t a girl in 
for that mat- 


glad to 


moment 


town—or even in the state 


ter—who wouldn’t have been 
a date with Johnny Gates 
Marjorie 


| remembered her. She seemed taller 


nt 
recepl 


wasnt quite the same as 


it might have been the evening 
blue with touches of white and 
kirt that sort of floated 
differently, too 
around her head 
Marjo 


| 


ana 


iround her 
had her hair done 
sh rt 


Phey 


and curly 


met on the porch 
came out to answer his 
grinned and said “Long time, no 


Margie.” 
“It has been 


ring 


Marjorie 
led, smiling politely. It wasn’t lik 
knew the 
It was the letters. She 

he’d stopped 
but what did she ex 


a long time.” 


nen he'd gone away He 
ison for it, too 


idn't liked it 


riting regularly 


] 


be Cause 


pect? Thevd been in a 


, r 
| pennant race 


" 
pending upon 


ind the team had been de} 


fellows like himself and Buck Wymet 
He couldn't thinking about 
vriting letters back hom« 

He'd 


the evening 


always be 
borrowed 
but he’d have 
within a Trew \ He had the 
i flashy maroon 


yf chrome He 


his father’s car for 
his OWN Cal 


m cle ] 


} 


oO much 
L\ d wn 
4 
nh 
exactly bubbling 
] 


but she 


gues 
the way cpected her to. anc 
nny began that he d nV ted 


someone ¢ Ise 


plenty of girls 
in town before h 1 st d to go stead 
vith Marjoric 

He said, “You 
game tomorrow? 


“Father wants t Marjorie said 


“Tl 


everybody 


him. I guess just about 


in town will be there.” 


be with 


Johnny nodded, pleased. Tomorrow 
was to be his big day in Grand Junc- 
tion. A 
leaguers was to play the Grand Junction 


barnstorming team of minor 


Beavers, and the manager of the Beavers 
had the week 
asking if he’d appear with the Beavers 
that afternoon. He’d accepted gladly be- 
he knew the home town wanted 
he could do on the ball 


It was one thing for them to read 


written to him before, 


Cause 


to see 


field 
about his exploits, but it was something 
He didn’t expect 
much trouble from this class of pitching 

In the 
was being held he met old friends again, 
somehow he_ lost Marjorie The 


crowd gathe red around him 


what 


different to see him 


school gym where the dance 


and 
voung fel 
lows he'd plaved baseball and _ basket 
ball with in high school. They had a 
million questions to isk 

Johnny stood against the wall, affable 
smiling, te lling ane dotes. They wanted 
to know who'd been the toughest pitcher 
he'd run up against ind he had to think 
tor a moment 

One bov grinned and said, “I 
them 


guess 


none yf were too tough, were 
they, Johnny 


Johnny 


, 
throws a mean 


“Letty Ainsworth 

hook that breaks in 

knees ws he said. “a had trou- 
ble with that, at first.” 

not for 

her boy protested. “Didn't you hit a 

tt him the 


shrugged 
across the 


too long Johnny ” an- 


home run last game in St 
Louis?” 
“i guess 
, 
Johnny 


Eve rvbod\y 


Letty got a bit careless,’ 
said archly 


laughed = at and 


that, 
Johnny, beginning to warm to his sub- 
them about other pitchers 
1 him some trouble the first 
me up against them, before 
solved their stuff and could ham- 
them at will 
Adamson, 
look to- 
another 
mndered at that, but 
time he 
| 


} 
he spoke he saw 


Bob 
vaseball coach come Ith 
him, and then head in 
von Johnn W 

long it. the 
| 


rounade d by 


Was sul 


about a dozen bovs, most 


] ] 
of them still undergraduates, but a few 
] 


alumni himself. Thev were listening 
were ball play- 


ought to 


to keep your 
time, right up 


' 


| 1@ moment it strikes vour ba 


Must have been striking your bat an 


UR ] +} ’ 
awtul lot this season someone 


“Wait ll next veat 
lidn’t 
know 

He told them about the places he’d 
seen, the hotels he'd staved in, the cars 


said 
Johnny said. He 
I think I 


how 


want to brag. “I mean 


these pit hers better 





he’d driven. The orchestra started to 
play. Johnny excused himself and went 
off to find Marjorie. She was waiting 
for him, and they danced through sev- 
eral numbers. Johnny couldn't find much 
to say to her, for some reason, 

At last Marjorie said coolly, 
quite popular tonight, Johnny.” 
“Not too many big 


“You're 


Johnny laughed 
leaguers around Grand Junction. I guess 
I’m sort of a novelty.” 

He had another 
during the intermission, listening and 


crowd around him 
asking questions, and then after a while 
the crowd began to drift away 

Johnny missed the next dance with 
Marjorie, and he got a glimpse of her 
on the floor with someone else, laugh 
ing and talking. He turned back to his 
listeners. He was telling them how he’d 
broken up a game in Chicago with a 
double in the ninth inning off the speed 
ball pitcher, Joe Brighton 

“Toe tried to fool me with an inside 
hook,” he said, “but I was waiting for 
the fast When I got 


hole with a three and one count 


him in the 
he had 
to come across, and that’s all I needed.” 

“How is that Eddie Jones on third?” 
hrst-year 


one 


someone asked. “He Was a 


man, too, wasn’t he?” 

“Eddie's all right,” Johnny said care- 
lessly. “He 
Didn't hit too we ll, but he'll come ilong 
better 
while ironing out a hitch in his swing.” 


There 


riod, a time for refreshments 


does a nice job down there 


next vear. | worked with him a 


was another intermission pe 
and then 
a few speeches. The principal of the 
school presented Johnny with a hand 
some leather traveling bag, praising hin 
for the high honors he'd brought to the 
school 

Johnny S spe cl 
He said he 
that 


town 


1 of thanks was brief 
Was glad to be bach 
} 


notion 
Junction Was IS 


Grand 
WalS happ\ 


that he PI 
able to do some thing to bring 
tion to it 

Just as the 
someone called 


to do to those 


h ITIVE 
} 


tOTHIE 


and 


ceremonies vere 
“What are 
] 


aALUETS I 


Over! 


minor 

Johnny 
Johnny 

Orinirie dl 


aancimg 


il yore 
was talking wit] nd and Johnny 
found 
the wall of the v\ 
Bob 
ind said 
“Okay 
Adamson 
“Glad to be 
Johnny 


“You know 


you've been al yund some 


himselt md LlOne igainst 
ittl puzzled 
Adamson « vel 
“How’s it 

Johnny 
looked at IM QuUizzi¢ lly 
back 


looked down at his 


smiling 


>) 


| yhnny 


h me?” he said 

shoes 
how it is he said, “when 
and you get 


back to a small town 
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Adamson shook his head and gave 
him a funny look. “I wouldn't know 
how it is, Johnny,” he observed. “I've 
always lived in a small town.’ 

“T see.” Johnny beginning to 
feel that he didn't 


more, that he’d grown out of this little 


was 
belong here any 
place 

still looking at him, 
sort of smiling. Johnny frowned resent- 
fully. Who did he think he 
wav? Didn't these people that 
Gates was a big league ball 
“Rookie of the Year” he'd been 
that a big leaguer didn't 
like Grand Junction 
more than once in a blue moon? 

Well, he’d show them tomorrow, all 
right. He'd knock a couple of balls over 
the left field he'd that 
minor league pitching. And when they 
came around afterwards he d give them 


Adamson was 
Was any- 
realize 
Johnny 
plaver 
voted—and 


come to a town 


tence; murdet 


the cold shoulder 

He wouldn't be sticking around this 
Next month he 
was going up to Maine on a hunting trip 
with Lorime 
other Monarchs. He wouldn't spend too 
much time in a hick town like this 

Bob 


voung fellow 


town too long, anvway 


Les and a tew of the 


Adamson said, “Great thing—a 


like vou 


baseball, Johnny.” 


going so tar in 


What 
thought 
Well, it’s 


I've 


Johnny studied his old coach 
does he want me to say? he 
luck? 
gotten on top 


angrily. That it’s just 
not. I've because 
worked hard and because | m & od 

‘Just one thing, though,” Adamson 
went on, “now that vou're on t yp.” 

“What's that?” 

“Don't 
Adamson said quietly. 
Grand 


thev're good anywhere. So 


values,” 
have 
Junction, but 
don't 
them, Johnny. You'll be unhappy if you 


do.” 


lose your sense of 
“You may 
gotten them in 


lose 


, wasn't quite sure what he 


driving at. He wondered what 
Adamson would have said if he'd come 
home bragging about himself the way 
a lot of players might if they’d made a 
like his their 


There 


Was 


record first vear in the 


majors werent more than a 
dozen men in the major leagues who'd 
hit higher than he had. 

He found Marjorie. “I've had a busy 
day.” he said. “Mavbe vou d like to stay 
to the end, but I'm tired.” 

“We might as well go. It'll be over 
soon, anyw ay.” 

Johnny drove her home silently 

“Enjov the dance?” Marjorie asked. 

“It was all right,” Johnny said, “for 
a small town.” 

“It’s your town, Johnny,” Marjorie 
turned to face him. “It used to be good 


enough for you.” 
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“Don’t get me wrong,” Johnny said 
hastily. “I’m not trying to say I’m too big 
for Grand Junction. I haven't got a 
swelled head or anvthing. It’s just that 
after you've been around a little you see 
things differently.” 

Marjorie turned away. “Of course,” 
she said 

He didn’t make date with 
her because he had the feeling that she 


another 


might turn him down, and he didn't 
want that. There wasn’t a girl in Grand 
Junction who could turn him down for 
a date. He drove home grimly, telling 
himself that tomorrow he would show 
them. After that he’d go on the hunting 
trip with the Monarch players and he'd 
forget about this hick town 

His father was still up when he came 
in. He said, “How was it Johnny e 

“Okay, Pop,” Johnny nodded. “A nice 
affair.” 


They had the small Grand Junction 
ball park packed tight when the semi- 
took the field against the 
minor league All-Stars. Looking at them 
during the warm-up, Johnny decided 
that if they actually were minor leaguers 
they were from way down the ladder 
probably Class D. They wore an assort- 


pro team 


ment of uniforms, and there were no 
young men in the group at all 

He'd seen these barnstorming teams 
when he was a boy watching the semi- 
They'd come around at the end 
of every regular season, after the World 


Series had been played. They 


pre Ss 


were 
anxious to pick up a few extra dollars 
posing as All-Star minor leaguers; they 
never said what league they were from. 
enjoved himself during his 
batting practice session. He hit three 
balls over the left field fence, and the 
kids in the stands went crazy. He hit a 


Johnny 
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fairly long ball now because he’d put on 
quite a lot of weight leaving 
Grand Junction the previous winter. 

The Grand Junction Beavers watched 
him admiringly, and he felt good again 
after the letdown of the alumni dance 
The barnstorming team was looking him 


since 


over and one old man with a wad of 
tobacco in his cheek came over to the 
batting cage to watch. When Johnny 
lined out a hard hit to left field, he said 
“You pack a lot of 

Johnny nodded, 
vicious line drive to center 
away from the plate 

He noticed that the old man had a 
pitcher's toe plate on his left 
When the 
batting practice the old pitcher started 


to warm up 


power! there, son 


another 


and walked 


slammed 


shoe 


minor leaguers were taking 


he seemed to be throwing 
for the visiting team 

“Who's that old grandpa?” one of the 
Beavers chuckled in the dugout. “Don’t 
tell me he’s starting this game!” 


te veteran did start the game. He 
was a left-hander, and he didn't have 


much of anvthing, as far as 


Johnny 
He threw a 
slow ball, a slower ball, and then a hook 
which was little more than a wrinkle 
He threw with a easy motion 
though, and he didn’t waste time on 
the mound 

The first Beaver batter tried to tee 
off on the slow hook, and dribbled the 
ball out to the box; the second. man 
lifted a blooper out to short center for 
the second out 


could see from the dugout 


very 


Johnny, batting clean-up, came out 
of the dugout, took two bats from the 
rack, and walked to the batter’s circle 
swinging them easily 
started to yell 

Marjorie was behind the catcher in 
the grandstand, sitting with her father 
Johnny looked around calmly. 
he knew 


The big crowd 


Every 
body in this town was here 
Bob Adamson was sitting behind the 
Beaver dugout, watching him 

The Beaver bat boy, an eager fow 
teen-vear-old, said, “Where vou gonna 
hit it. Johnny.” 

‘Depends on where he throws it 
Johnny grinned at him. 

The batter ahead of him rapped a 
ground ball to short, and the shortstop 
messed it up. A big cheer went up from 
the crowd. Johnny tossed away one of 
his bats and stepped to the plate, bat- 
ting from the right side, legs spread 
using Buck Wymer’s balanced stance 
holding the bat on the edge. 

The veteran barnstormer on_ the 
mound looked down at him and Johnny 
saw him smile. He picked up the rosin 
bag, looked at the runner on the base 
and stepped to the rubber. 
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Johnny liked a shoulder-high ball he 
The 
pitcher threw one low and inside, and 
the umpire called it a strike. Johnny 
back and the umpire 
apologetically 

“On the corner, Johnny.” 

“That's all right.” 

“Takes one to hit it,” a Beaver plaver 
velled from the bench 


could lift and drive for distance 


glanced said 


The next two pitches were away from 
the plate, and Johnny wouldn't bite. He 
let them move by, easy half-speeders, 
tantalizing pitches, but he wouldn’t go 
tor them, knowing that he couldn’t get 
the full weight of his bat on pitches 
like that 

The ball came in again, looking fairly 
good this time, waist high. Johnny’s bat 
swished. He got a small piece of the 
ball, rolling it foul down the third base 
line, making the count two and two 

Again Johnny felt—as much as saw 
the old pitcher smile at him. The old- 
timer was as cool and calm as if he were 
throwing to some bush leaguer, and 
Johnny didn’t like it. 

Che veteran had pretty good control 
and the 
chances were he’d waste the next pite h, 


from what Johnny could see, 


Johnny 
Looking for the 
waste pitch, Johnny Gates was taken by 
ball straight 
down the middle as big as a_ balloon, 
He braced himself and 
his bat drawing 
irc. He hit air 

Phe ball dipped and curved in unde 
a short, sharp breaking hook 
Che crowd yelled, and the old pitcher 
stuffed his glove in his back pocket and 
walked to the bench 

Red-faced, Johnny 
iway and ran toward left field. He was 
rafty old hurler 
a sandlotter by 


trving to get his man to bite 


knew the. strategy. 


SUrPTIS¢ when the came 
nothing on it. 


let go a wide, clean 


his bat 


tossed his bat 


beginning to hate the 
He d been fooled like 
that little curve 

Standing out in left field, slapping his 
glove he vowed he'd knock the cove! 
off the ball the next time he came up 
It was humiliating, striking out for an 
like that 


Che minor leaguers picked up a run 


id-timer 


first and another in the second. 
Meanwhile the 
Grand Junction Beavers were knocking 
themselves out trving to connect with 
the bafHling stuff of the old pitcher. 

In the fourth Johnny came up again 


in the 


giving them a 2-0 lead 


this time with the bases empty and one 
away. The Grand Junction crowd yelled 
for him to get them started, and Johnny 
dug in, telling himself he was going to 
stutt lose the ball 
across the railroad tracks in left field 

The veteran pitcher watched him a 
moment, rubbed the ball, threw it, and 
Johnny fouled off two in a row, giving 


time the slow and 


Author William Heuman says that it 
took him about twelve years of “‘writ- 
ing on the side” from his regular job 
—and about a million or two words— 
before he sold enough stories to sup- 
port himself, his wife and two children, 
as a professional author. He now lives 
in Huntington, Long Island, where his 
“on the side” activities are now raising 
chickens, ducks, pigeons, and dogs. 
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the pitcher a two-and-nothing edge on 
He didn’t like that 


old man had devilish control, and he 


him because the 
could cut the corners with almost every 
pitch. He could play around the corners 
with the giving 
Johnny nothing good to hit at, and yet 
the umpire might call one of those cor- 
ner pitches a strike if Johnny let it by. 

The 


now. They'd expected Johnny to crash 


next three pitches, 


crowd watched more quietly 
base hits to all corners of the field, and 
he hadn’t even hit the ball solidly vet 

The veteran stepped on the mound, 
took that brief, 
threw. It was the fastest pitch he'd 
thrown all afternoon, a sneak fast ball 
which Johnny hadn’t known he = had, 
and which the old pitcher would prob- 
ably 
during the game. 

Johnny wasn’t ready for it. It came 
in on the handle, but in the strike zone, 
a straight, fast ball. Johnny got his bat 


easy wind-up, and 


throw only two or three times 


around, but not quite fast enough. The 
ball spanked into the catcher’s glove, 
and he heard the catcher whoop behind 
him 

tie walked back to the dugout, drag- 
ging his bat behind him, his face grim 
bat! 
plavers tried to 


strikeouts in two times at 
Some of the Beaver 
console him 

Mike Farrell, the first baseman, said 
“That old guy’s cute, Johnny, but he'll 


probably fall apart before the seventh 


Iwo 


Inning 
looking 


bleakly across the field. Two more trips 


Johnny sat in the dugout, 
to the plate, probably, and even if he 
got out a couple of hits he'd still have 
strikeouts 
semi-pro ball! 

Besides, he 
hit this old man now. The veteran had 
fooled him twice and he probably had 


those two against him—in 


wasn’t so sure he could 


more tricks up his sleeve. Knowing that 
a big-league ball playei 
with a high reputation, he’d get a kick 
out of taking him down a 


Johnny was 
peg if he 
could. Like all frustrated minor leaguers 
who didn’t have what it took to get into 
the big time and stay there, he’d enjoy 
bringing the big leaguers down to his 
level 

In the fifth inning it was still 2-0 for 
the minor leaguers, the old pitcher 
having allowed three scattered hits. It 


was some consolation to Johnny that 











none of the other players could hit him 
either—but they were only semi-pros 

In the sixth, the leaguers 
picked up two more runs, giving the 
veteran a four-to-nothing lead, and in 
the seventh Gates came up 
again, this time with a runner on sec 
himself 


minor 


Johnny 


two away. He felt 


and 
tightening up as he walked to the plate 


ond, 
and that was not good. A man had to 
be very loose up there. 

He hit the ball this time, on the first 
pitch, and rolled it out to the pitcher's 
box. It was another of those dinky little 
hooks which broke down under his bat 

The old pitcher threw him out at 
first, and he ran on out toward the out 
field. The who had 


yelling deliriously came up 


small boys been 
when he 
quieted down. There were tears of rage 
in his eves as he stood in the outfield 
He knew that it was not unheard-of for 
a big leaguer to be shut out in one 
third-rate The 


chances were that during the course of 


game by a pitcher 
a season, batting against the veteran on 
the mound, he would catch on and bat 
him all over the lot, but this afternoo: 
And this was the 
game in which he'd wanted to shine 
He wondered what Marjorie Allison 
was thinking, and Bob Adamson, and all 


he was handcuffed. 


the others who'd welcomed him home 
family 
was sitting in the grandstand, probabl 


vesterday afternoon. His own 
feeling pretty uncomfortable 

It was 5-0 in the eighth, 6-0 in the 
ninth, the old pitcher going along easily 
throwing the same stuff, and the game 
settled into a routine affair. The crowd 
staved because Johnny Gates had ai 
other in the ninth 
and they were still hoping 


Johnny sat in the dugout 


time at bat inning 
his Jie ket 


over his shoulders now because it wa 
getting chilly in the late afternoon. He 
stared at the 
watching him dispose of 


The old 


He was much too good 


veteran on the mound 


Mike 


mah 


Farre I] 


without trouble was 
“spot” pitcher 
for the semi pros, and he probably got 
by in Class D or ¢ but in the 


big time they would eventually murde 


baseball 


him after he’d pitched a good game o1 
two. This afternoon he had it 

The second Beaver batter looped 
single to right field, and Johnny came 
He had his two bat 
again, but there was less enthusiasm in 


out of the dugout 


the wav he swung them. 

The old pitcher looked at him, tugged 
at his cap, and went to work on the 
Beaver batter in the 
passed this man—his first base on balls 


rectangle. He 


in the game, putting runners on first and 
second with one away. 

The crowd started to vell. The kid 
whooped it up in the bleacher seats 
Johnny threw away one bat and stepped 
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ito the box He 

going to hit this 
Che veteran | 

cap pulled low 

i little m 


1 
\\ Phere 


) an ulin 


d bee 
tel 


hie 

The veteran 

me good-nature 
ig, Waiting for 
him Johnny felt 
This man had | 
sional baseball 
Johnny squared 

Phe old man 
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@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (°) are commonly used in Science Fiction. 
Allow yourself 3 points for each starred word (there are 17) 
and one point for each of the others. Add a bonus of 18 
points if you get all the starred words right. If vou get all 
the words, plus the bonus, you should have a total score of 
100. Answers are on page 36, but don’t look now. Wait until 


you have completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 








36 ENNES 


QUIZ e Test Yourself on This Issue of Literary Cavalcade 


a 


Reading Comprehension Quizzes * Topics for Composition and Discussion 


Vocabulary Building * Evaluating Standards and Ideas ° Literary Appreciation e Crossword Puzzle 


NAME : zs CLASS : ___ OCTOBER, 1955 


lent. Count tet 


Focus on Reading 
Rookie of the Year (p. 30) a. a Hood of hot water 


] ] , 
a draft caused by an open doe 


1. Quick Quiz pair of golden pince-nez 
Part One: Six characters tro t 
llowing that are four senten 


pronoun that refer 


You Think? 


SVT} thie 


Writers at Work 


|. Consiructing a story (‘The Street Where the Heart 
Lies,’ p. 15) 
What Do You Think? cinahatligtion ka WE cel 


] 
ua 


Tt the sce \ titi ‘ 
iat he had? Wh 
have “learned 
gue | hrown him the go ben Be ai Crossword 
ind his humiliation on the pl ig field had Puzzle 


> Explain vour answer n y | l Answer 


minor kk rue pitcher had 


: ee, a mm Sure you can turn 

The Street Where the Heart Lies (p. 15) a Telul a | ieq this upside down if 

| be | es7 YOU want to, But 

1. Quick Quiz why peek and spoil 

. ; your fun? Puzzle is 

Imagine a police report being written up on the basis of | | | on page 35 of 
the “incident” described in this story. Here is a list of clues ~ i. fh : | Cavalquiz. 

to what really happe ned. Write the letter of each clue in the 


blank Space before the phrasi which best describes the part 








CAVALQUIZ 


word “neighborhood” (in contrast to city, state, ete.) in Word of the Month: Panic 
introducing us to the story? Do you think that the opening “The poor man was in panic .” Bemelmans, p 


paragraph would be more effective if it were more exciting Mavbe it’s a big exam that brings it on—or a bad case 


arresting, or unusual? Would it suit the story as well? How stage fright—but panic is probably the w rd vou use f 
tag gh I | ‘ ! vord \ 


I¢] 


are details about trivial things—the janitress’ smile, the dog's sharp, sudden kind of fear that makes you feel as 


friendliness, M. St. Juste’s dress—important in building ou were turning t 


understanding of the lives of the inhabitants of the St The 7 
W. T. H. L.? What incider i? ‘ that M. St. Juste is 

more original, even more daring, than a typical “Mr. Milk 

toast” character? Despite the limited scope of his everyda si | half human a1 
life. what incidents indicate that in the ( his imagi- : ; ( 
nation, M. St. Juste is equal to his new international role? 
What is the main conflict of the story, and why the forests 


State the sub-plot it the end he rv in vour owl a Le. \ x ' 7 — a ] 


Ie a 


sreek 


“eee 
hepherds 


ver 
ild sometimes 


Il. Ending a story (“Miss Moonlight,”’ p. 4) I passing travelers 


1 . I } 1-] 
Did the ending of this stor Sa \ r desire to see wach ; suaa 


Frost appreciate Barbie as it them 
hunting ¢ mmpanion? Or 

had arrived at her hous« 

the movies? Or suppose th ith had ended 
+} 


} , 
hnree pal igraphs before she did, wi t} sentences 


light and net in hand, sh low | Frost outside 


pertect night for hunting 1 : vuld tl 


seemed more realistic \\ 


story as well? Explain youn 


! 
t 


Have Fun with Words 


What’s the Good Word? 


What does “vocabulary 
fancy words of four or more 


worth know ng 


mig The WOrdS be 
achieve this effect. See |} 


urself how 


ltamin ] 
pe rVerse 
fanatical 
Imminent 


! ink 


lation tT to smell 


Vaclhi 


torsion g rary stinate 


Huctua 


Answers in Teacher Edition 








Get Ready for the 


@ On these pages we present a new feature—one planned 
with your future in mind. The test questions you take here 
this month and in the following months will only indirectly 
What these ques 


inHuence your work in school this vear 


tions will do we hope is to help prepare vou for some of 
the “big tests” you will someday be taking outside of your 
classroom. Your first “big test” may be a job application test 
pe rhaps i government civil service test; it may be an armed 
Services qualification test; or a regents examination; or a 
college entrance examination. Whatever it is and whenever 
it comes, it will loom between you and an important goal 
f vour life 


Naturally 


begins with vour daily school work 


the real preparation for challenges in later life 
But both your teachers 


] 
and you vourselves have 


asked us for more information, if 
possible, about what to expect on some typi al extra-curricu- 
lar « xaminations—to he Ip combat “exam jitters” if for nothing 


\ ho knows 


a re -evaluation ot some ot youl 


some of the sample questions may also 


wh gd vals and 
Chis month, through the courtesy of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, we publish sample questions fro1 
English ( ompositton booklet 
Board's 
greatest number of 
Many col 
all their candidates. The college wants to 
be reasonably certain that the student can ¢ xpress ideas and 
will be able to handle f written work 

“This test does not tell the whole story, and no admissions 


It is not likely that 


uniformly high 


14 achievement tests in the College 
one that the 


Among. the 
examination program, the 


applicants take is the English ¢ ymposition Test 


leges re quire it of 


torms 


officer would consider that it did so 
} 


} 
SCNnOO! record and 


student with good 


res ¢ all tests except English will be excluded on 
basis of his English score. Nor should a studer 
gh English score but is weak in all 
le basis if th | 
rhe test l nly one factor, but 


portant one 


' + , ; 
respec Ss expect 
mposith 


can be 


I h test ditters trom preceding tests, not ynily in ind 
lual que stions but in the tvpes t 


it questions use d. Some of 


questions on this pay 


ill probably be used 


future tests though thev h \ l I re 


ft writing 
ibilits 


“The test aS a whol tries to g spects 
lity: correctness of expressi FanizZ nal md 


Irv to 


siven before looking at the 


iste and sensitivity in the use inswel 


f 


yf the que stions swe it 


bottom ot the next page 


Multiple-choice Questions 
If one of the 


incorrect or inefective 


] 
italicized phi ises in the ne xt ntences 1S 


number in the blank betoré 


In irk 


write the 


} 


the sentence. If you find none wrong a 5 in the blank 


The wind would of blown dou n the hous¢ had it not 
(1) (2 (3) 
been tor the spec ial reinforcements 
(4) 


2. THe spoke bluntly and angrily to we spectators 


1 3 4 


__3. The price of chickens fluctuate between forty and 
' 9 


seventy-five cents per pound 
(3 (4) 
sentences be 


In the 


low, decide whether the italicized words or phrases are th 


Here's a different kind of question 


best possible words or phrases for that sentence. If you feel 
that one of the 
better, mark the 
blank before the sentence 


indicate this 


substitute words listed after the sentence 
number of the 


If vou feel th it no ¢ hange should 


would be substitute in. the 


be made 
4. This apple tastes good 


5. Cod-liver oil is verv good for 
ht rt} 


Vitamins they, mig Nh 


it 3 for it (4) : for it 


Note: This question above is harder tha 


> 


Sore 
others. Consider each choice and decide for yourself 


it is good o1 poor usage 


6. When I was voung, I was sure that the 
nessman was easier than a student l 


a student that of 


7. The 


laxation from working than from plaving 


1 
a student that students 


t those peop] vl find more 


captain 1s one | | 


of entertainment. (Write two answers 


ab Ve 


other 


write them in order.) find: (1 
kinds of entertainment l 
to trv other kinds 


entertainment, (3) t enter 


nme! 


seeking other kinds of entertainment. 


Scrambled Paragraph 


Writing ability does not consist mere 


usage. It includes the { 


arrangemen 


with appropriate connectives 


sentences below are In Scl unbled 


decide what would be the best o 


the sentences so as to form a well-or; 


Vall 
in the paradi iph 


sentence has a place | 


sentences. 


(a) Since his day it has undergone 


b) President Jame s Monroe announced it 


( ts primary purpose, security 


however, remained the same 


most famous state 


(d) The Monroe Doctrine, one of the 
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BIG TEST! 


ments of American foreign policy 


more than a century 


8. Jot down the correct order of sentences in the margin, 
then answer these questions Consider “O” to mean that 


nothing follows 
Which sentence did you put { 
Which sentence did you put 
Which sentence did vou put 
Which sentence did you put 


Which sentence did you put after 


Taste and Sensitivity 


It is important for the writer to know more than the 
“right” word, also to know the word or phrase most appro- 
priate to the sound and sense of what he wants to say 

In each of the sentences or groups of sentences in this 
section, there is a blank space indicating that a phrase has 
been omitted. Beneath each one are five suggested phrases 
which might be inserted in the blank space; you are to select 
the best phrase and mark its letter in the blank 

9. With a dull roar, the vessel reached the water; and, 
half submerged by the plunge, the stern buried itself and a 


Like a she 


reared up again and again plus ged with a pite hing motion, 


white wave curled up around it 


(a) swimmer breasting the surf 

(b) stag leaping through the brush 

(¢ flat stone skipping across the surface of a lake 
(d) diver leaping from a springboard 


(e) small child learning how to swim 


10. The place was crowded and noisy. There was a long 


counter dimly lighted from hidden sources. Two or three 


men in soiled white aprons 

(a) rushed here and there 

(b) awaited the customers’ biddi..g, like Hebe 

(c) sped on nimble feet 

(d) served as genial hosts 

(e awaited our every command 

(The same thing can be done in poetry, too. In the fol- 
lowing example, pick out the best answer, considering mean- 


ing and also tone, imagery, and rhythm.) 


11. Can I admire the statue great 
When living men starve at its feet! 
Can I admire the park’s green tree, 
! 
(a) Blooming in joyous ecstasy! 
(b) Murmurous now with bird and bee! 
(c) Whose leafy boughs will shelter mel 
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has heen in effect for 


(d) A roof for homeless miserv! 


(e) When all around poor men | see! 


Editors note: Did vou enjoy trving vour hand at tl 


Lile’s¢ 
questions? Now you can turn the page upside down and 


look at the answers. Don’t worry about scoring your ow 
answers—but do talk them over! After all, your purpose in 
tac kling the questions Was to give vou an dea if the variet 
of types of questions that can be asked about composition. 


fo answer many of the questions simply required famili- 


arity with good form, which you acquire through read- 


ing 





Answers to Questions on This Page 
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The Unseeing Eye: Your Dog as Seen By, 


. 


as 


A 


>< 
ie 


«+. THE KENNEL 


«+ YOUR NEIGHBOR'S CAT 


. +» YOUR FAMILY 


e«+ LHE DOGCATCHER 





Chuackleb 


FOR THIS month’s “Chucklebait” Literary Cavalcade has so Papa Haenigsen now depends on the neighborhood high 

received special permission to reprint a strip from Harry school students to keep him up on things! 

Haenigsen’s cartoon of Penny. This strip rang a bell with Artist Haenigsen savs his fan mail usually brings at least 

your editors and we think youll be amused by it. too one pun, such as “Here’s a thought for your Penny.” He 
As you probably know, the original inspiration for Penny even admits to stooping to a pun occasionally himself: “Most 

came from the artist’s own teen-age daughter. We say “orig cartoonists boast of a handsome income, but Im the guy 


inal” because the daughter grew up and Penny didn't- who lives on a Penny a day.” 
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YOU HAVE 4 DATE = —_——— 
WITH ALVA? HES WE'LL 
THE MOST UNROMAN TIC 

DROOP IN TOWN. —— 
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: : ‘ RE LIKE DIAMC od ee ee 
AREN'T THE STARS IN THE Sky. AMIONDS | [THEY'RE THE HARDEST 


BEAUTIFUL TONIGHT SYMBOL OF LOVE SUBSTANCE 
GENTLE AND KNOWN TO MAN 
DELICATE 
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HEAT, PRESSURE 
AND CARBON D!ID 
DIAMOND TO IYTHING | 1s 
MAN, TO YOU ? ] ING AND CUTTING 

















aprrght 1955. Mew York Herold Tribune lec 








GET ON THE LIST! Make sure your teacher has ordered your copies. 


of Literary Cavalcade for this semester or for the school year. 





